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THE DEERFIELD PAGEANT, JULY 14, 15, 16. 


17th Century Scenes—Hannah Beaman and Her Pupils. 
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INVITATION. 

VISITORS are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 

HE State of Maine wants ten thousand girls. 

The news is published by the Bureau of 
Industrial and Labor Statistics of the state. 
Office and factory work has made such inroads 
on the feminine population that there are now 
ten thousand homes in the state where good, 
intelligent, willing girls are wanted for house- 
work. The wages are as good as they are in 
the factories and offices,—from three to six dol- 
lars a week, in addition to room and board, of 
course, —and the work is less exacting and more 
wholesome. Besides, Maine is famous for its 
democratic point of view, its good living, its 
healthful climate and beautiful scenery. But it 
wants more girls—and it used to be famous for 
them, too. ® 


KW Hampshire is the first New England 

State—in fact, the first state east of Mich- 
igan—to have a primary law affecting all state 
offices. The law goes into effect this year, and 
its working will be watched with general inter- 
est. Under its provisions, persons wishing to 
secure the nomination of the leading parties for 
governor, congressman, county official, mem- 
ber of the executive council or member of the 
legislature must file a written declaration with 
the Secretary of State. From these names the 
Secretary of State prepares the official ballot 
which is used at joint state primaries in every 
town and city on the first Tuesday in Septem- 
ber. The law does away with state conven- 
tions for the nomination of candidates, but each 
of the leading parties will hold a convention 
after the primaries for the purpose of adopting 
a platform. To participate in the primaries, a 
party must have polled at least three per cent. 
of the total vote at the last election. 


a 


pune toc rejoices this summer in a 
complete new equipment for the narrow- 
gage railroad across the island. Since the road 
was built in 1881 it has been the theme of many 
amusing stories, both by the summer visitors to 
the island and by the residents themselves. Its 
outfit at the start was second-hand and some- 
what antiquated, and the rheumatic little engine 
developed a regular habit of running off the 
track, and several times took a plunge into the 
surf. Now the road has been rebuilt the whole 
length of its eight miles across the island. New 
rails, new sleepers, a new locomotive with a 
gasoline motor, and two new coaches make it 
an institution for the picturesque island to be 
proud of. Nantucket, lying twenty-five miles 
south of the elbow of Cape Cod, is so far 
out in the ocean that its delightful coolness in 
summer has made it a resort steadily growing 
in popularity. Hence its curious little railroad, 
which does a lot of business in the summer. 
The highest temperature recorded in the twenty 
years since the Weather Bureau Station was 
established at Nantucket was eighty-nine de- 
grees, on August 8th of last year, and the 
average July and August temperature is over 
twenty degrees below that mark. It is almost 
always cooler in summer than Montreal, almost 
four hundred miles to the north; and on the 
other hand, the mercury has gone below zero 
during only one winter in twenty years. 


YNCORD, Massachusetts, among all the 

famous towns of old New England, is pe- 
culiarly rich in historic and literary shrines 
which a multitude of visitors from all over the 
world seek during the summer months. One 
of these shrines, which is especially dear to 
many hearts, is in a deplorable state of neglect 
and decay, and the suggestion of a movement 
to preserve it should receive a most hearty re- 
sponse. It is the old house where the Alcott 
family lived for many years, and where Louisa 
May Alcott wrote ‘‘Little Women,’ ‘‘Little 
Men,’’ and other stories which have immortal- 
ized her name in the English-speaking world. 
The house, a large, old-fashioned structure, 
shaded by giant elms, much in need of being 
trimmed, has long been abandoned and empty. 
The large yard is filled with weeds. The hos- 
pitable step has rotted away. Through the 
uncurtained windows the visitor sees bare 
rooms where tattered strips of wall-paper are 


hanging dismally from the walls. The old 
house has long been the retreat for the imagina- 
tion of countless boys and girls who have 
laughed over the joys and wept over the trage- 
dies of those with whom Miss Alcott peopled 
ler wonderful pages. Its associations are little 
less than sacred to them, and its beautiful and 
isolated location—the wooded hill behind, with 
the picturesque walk to the chapel-like school 
of philosophy where Bronson Alcott taught, 
the shaded road which runs by, the broad 
meadows stretching off before, the numerous 
historic structures and sites of that part of Con- 
cord which have been carefully preserved and 
marked—makes it especially desirable that the 
house be saved and cared for. If the work is 
to be done, it cannot be long delayed. It would 
be an appropriate act for American boyhood 
and girlhood to preserve this house as a tribute 
to the beloved memory of Miss Alcott. 
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Jeposenese to a student of the history of 
the great national game, the first intercol- 
legiate baseball - game was played between 
Amherst and Williams July 1, 1859—over fifty- 
one years ago. ‘The contest took place at Pitts- 
field, and was over four hours long. It had 
been agreed that sixty-five runs should be the 
limit of the game, no matter how many innings 
were required ; but the excitement was so great 
and the losing team was so unwilling to quit 
that the score was seventy-three to thirty-two 
in favor of Amherst when play was finally sus- 
pended at the end of the twenty-sixth inning. 
The Williams boys then concluded that a lead 
of forty-one runs was too much to overcome 
before dark, and agreed to stop. Each team 
furnished its own ball. The players were 
chosen by vote of the student bodies, and as 
playing ability was yet to be demonstrated, the 
selections were mainly on the basis of personal 
popularity. The Williams players wore suits 
much alike, but the Amherst men had no uni- 
forms, and of course there were no such modern 
paraphernalia as gloves, mask, protector or 
mitts. Neither were there many of the rules 
which govern the game to-day, except the ar- 
rangement of the field, the number of players 
and the scoring of runs. It was charged that 
the Amherst pitcher, or ‘‘thrower,’’ as they 
called him, was a blacksmith hired for the 
occasion ; but professional and amateur distinc- 
tions were not a serious matter at that time, 
and he was allowed to hurl the sphere all the 
long afternoon. Even in its earliest infancy 
college baseball aroused keen rivalry and much 
enthusiasm, and when the news of the victory 
reached Amherst late that night, by special 
messenger, the bells were rung, bonfires were 
lighted, and the rest of the night spent in a 
general celebration. And there have been 
many such nights, both at Amherst and at 
Williamstown, in the half-century which has 
passed since that first weird and wonderful 
contest on the diamond. 
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THE DISCOURTEOUS PAINTERS. 


HE ‘‘boss’’ and little O’F lynn were going 
7 through the newly finished five - story 

building, when they came upon an un- 
opened barrel of cement on the fifth floor. 
*‘O’Flynn,’’ said the boss, “that’s worth eight 
dollars, and I’m going to save it. Fetch mea 
tackle, and I’ll make it fast to a girder, then 
do you go to the street, and I’)l swing it out of 
the window to you.’’ 


Everything was duly arranged, and as there 
were no workmen about, except two painters 
on a staging outside the second story, O’ Flynn 
was to do the lowering alone, being cautioned 
by the boss to take a couple of turns of the rope 
round something before the barrel was launched. 

O’Flynn obeyed orders perfectly; he took a 
couple of turns round his waist, and yelled up, 
‘Let her coom!’’ She “coom’’ very swiftly, 
while O’Flynn, weighing one hundred and 
fifteen pounds to the barrel’s five hundred, as 
— shot up Aa the astonished painters. 

As he reached the top, the barrel reached 
the sidewalk, and burst. Relieved of its weight, 
O’Flynn s ily descended, landing in the 
soft but choking heap. The painters were 
the first to reach him, expecting the sight of a 
shattered and mangled O’Flynn. They found 
him sitting up in the cement heap, sneezing 
and digging the dusty stuff out of his mouth 
and eyes. 

‘*O’ Flynn, lad, is it hurt ye are?’”’ they both 
cried, in unison. 

va gactaway wid ye!’’ answered O’Flynn. ‘‘I 
aged. . paged yez two twice, and yez never spoke 

* * 


A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BISHOP who was a guest at a country 
A place where chess was often played sud- 

denly became conscious that he was an 
object of much interest to the daughter of the 
house, aged five. Whenever they met she 
scrutinized him closely. Finally, when they 
became better acquainted, a writer in St. 
James’s Budget says, he came to see the inti- 
mate connection between the little girl’s es 
and actions. 
— you really a bishop?’’ she seal one 


why, of course I am—really,’’ the bishop 
answered, 

**Well,’’ said the little girl, whose father was 
an ardent chess- player, ‘‘you don’t look like 





any bishop I’ve ever seen. I’ve wate shed ever 
since you came, and your head isn’t split down 
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Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 





SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 


College or University in New England. 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Mass. 
Elementary Course: Two years. Prepares for teach- 
ing in elementary schools. Commercial Course: Three 
years. ee for teaching commercial subjects in secondary 
schools. Special Courses for college and normal school 
graduates and a S Coeducational. Tuition free. Entrance ex- 


aminations, September 6 and7. J.A. PITMAN, Principal. 


THE BROWNE AND NICHOLS SCHOOL 


For Boys. 28th year. Course,6 years. High stand- 
ards — sound methods — spirit of work catching. 
Classes limited to 15. Exceptional facilities for 
fitting for Harvard. _ILllustrated Catalogue. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY Any taeda the 


—_ hills of the thy _ Mountains. Coeducational. Separate 
and Business Courses. 
Comlene ootvilages. Social ro Gymnasium. 10-acre 
athletic field. $250 a year—no extras. For catalogue address, 
THEODORE P. FARR, A.M., Principal. 


REMBALS. UNION ACADEMY, 

MERID N.H. High elevation in one of the 
most at sections of the New Hampshire Moun- 
— map ghee ar Dene Hyap Certificate privileges. 
ew and arate dormitories for girls and boys. 
Nthletic field. The endowment permits low cost of 
$200. Address CHARLES ALDE TRACY, Principal. 














ROCK RIDGE HALL fio" §j..has% 
tion high, dry and 

healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi 
dential villages. /nstructors able,  ~ ienced, mature 
Thorough preparation for college nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives 
or all. arge, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. 
For catalogue, address Dk. G. Y. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Ma: ASS 
mental—thorot ghily 


ENMANSHIP 2!" 


counting, Banking,Com'! Law ,Stenography, Telegraphy, 
etc. Positions for graduates, Summer session. Send 
10 stamps for catalogue and specimens of pen art to 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, and 
teachers of three years’ experience in language, liter- 
ature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy, 

Entrance examinations June 23d and 24th, and 
September 6 and 7, 1910. For circulars, address, 


ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, Principal. 





—business and orna- 








The Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, Established in 1856. 
Healthful location in rae* - "Heart of the Commonwealth.” Effi- 
—_ faculty. Preparation for the best — Terms $400. 
the Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL. Visitor. Address, 

Joseph Alden Shaw, A. M., Head Master. 


Posse Gymnasium | 206 Massachusetts Ave, 


Training School Department. — pow course to fit 

teachers of in Ham Training. Dosith ons for a. 
ical — Courses of two years, one 

— special ee course, all accompanied by hospital 

ork. Address REGISTRA R, Posse Gymnasium. 





ew London, N.H. 
The Colby Academy, Nek? atiipshire 
Hills. Altitude 1860 feet. Stron. ———. College cer- 
tificate. Prepares for technica! 8 or business. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. A separate department 
for young boys. House mether. Endowment. Every ex- 
pense $180. 67th year. JUSTIN 0.WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
Both sexes. Thorough. Elective courses. Prepares for 
College or Scientific and Medical Schools. Endowed. 
New building. Mode ye ment. Athletics. $300 in 
prizes for 1910-11. ee pped commercial course. 
Ask for circular. ENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


307 York Street, New ,Haven, Conn. 
years’ course in di and 
ymnastics, i work. New coin physical 
training playground wor house and 
athletic field. Summer session. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
By reason of its endowment it offers all the yg 
ofa high-priced school for the annual expense 0 
Gymnasium. Athletic pela... Peedncationsl. For cata- 
logue, address H.S. COW L, A. M., Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Koga Sqmase), Boston, ~~ 
——— = ares boys exclusivel 
MASSACHUSETTS INS! ao OF by OLOGY 


and oth yt 
erry and URT, nPrinelpals. 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY, 
Stevens Ave. and College St., Portland, Maine. 
Especial advantages for young mer. and women who wish thorough 
preparation for ergy professional school; for teaching; orforthe 
work of everyday life. C 80th year opens 
Sept C. Yeaton. 














recreative 

















For catalogue address the President, Arthur 


ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Education is costl Ignorance 
more so. This achoo’ develops 
manliness, builds Character, 
- trains mind and body at the 
formative time of a boy's life 

Military system, judicious ath 
letics, preparation for Colleye, 
West Point, Annapolis, or busi 
ness. 14 years under same 
management. Summer Camp 
Over $10,000 expended recently 
in improvements. Our five 
books free. Paul Weston French, 
Superintendent, 5-15 Academy Hill, West Lebanon, N.H., on 
the Connecticut River, 4 miles from Dartmouth College. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture. a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $300 per year. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Williston Seminary 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 


A naden school for boys. 70th year begins in 
September. Cottage and dormitory system. Scientific 
and preparatory departments. Gymnasium and ath- 
letic field. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Box 1550-A. 


We Want Young Men 


To learn Watchmaking, Optics and Engraving. 
With diligence our students graduate in a year's 
time or less. We have calls for more graduates 
than we can supply. Watchmakers earn $15 to 
$25 per Week. Write for Free Catalogue. 


WALTHAM qemoLogcal SCHOOL, 


am, Mass. 


























FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
Concentrated attention,positive knowledge, 
intelligent ear, reliable memory, fluency in 
sight reading, artistic anata playing are 
developed simultaneously. Circular on re- 
quest. Address “ane. FAELTEN, Director, 
801A Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine’s leading Preparatory Schools. Certificate 
rivilege to colleges. Christian home surroundings. 











“I have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
highest class,and admirably adapted ee boys for college 
Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 


MONSO “ACADEMY 


107th YEAR 


Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. 
Over 2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate 
privilege. 

New Dormitory. 
Director. Rate $25 


Pestgens Physical 
r students of 


Gymnasium. 
0 (no extras 


mate unsarpassed. . New ona. Endowment proven worth. For catalogue and book of t i. address, 
me ree ea yearly charge of $180._ For ca’ , 
ETT J. BEERS. g ay tg oN HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 








University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Courses in_ Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
ineering ; Chemistry, P Pharmacy, a, 


nguages, 
Sciences Hietory,stc. biiitary Brill ones 
moderai George Emory Fellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 


Montpelier, Vermont. 
ear. An ideal location. Thoroughly prepares 
ann > _— or business life. Music a a ty. igh- 
est moral and spiritual training. ad Send 
for catalogue. Rev. E. A. Bithop., rincipal. 


Boston, Mass. 35th Year begins Oct. 3d. 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Now installed in new building especially designed and eee for 
school uses. /nstructors—E.C. Tarbell, . Benson, P. L. Hale, 
ie M. Paxton, Drawing and Painting ; B. ‘. Pratt, Modeling : 

P. L. Hale, Anatomy; A. K. Cross, Perspective. Department of 
Design, C. Howard Walker, Director. SCHOLARSHIPS—Paige and 
‘oreig hips, Helen Hamblen, Gardner,and Ten 


Free Scholarships. Prizes in money awarded in each department. 
Address Alice F. Brooks, Manager. 

















AFFORDS 
YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 

POSSIBLE 

GRADE OF 
INSTRUCTION 
FOR BUSINESS 

LIFE. 





BOSTON 


COURSES OF STUDY: 


General Commercial Course 
Secretarial Course 
Stenographic Course 
Civil Service Course 
Commercial Teacher’s Course 
Every course is specially arranged 
and affords thorough preparation 
for all commercial positions. 


Pupils have assurance of employment 
when qualified. 


For circulars address, 


Bryant & Stratton Commercial School 
334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











the middle and you don’t walk cornerways.”’ | 

















Tabor Academy 


A modern endowed school, with the best 
features of the old New England Academy. 

Boys and girls over twelve years of age 
admitted, if ready for the usual high-school 
course. Courses preparing for College and 
Business. Handicrafts. 

Beautiful location on the shore of Buzzards 
Bay. Excellent equipment. Annual ex- 
penses less than $325. Address, 

N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 














TILTON NARY 





Main Building. 
Faculty of seventeen. Thorough training in prepa- 
ration for college or business life. Musie, Art, 
Elocution. Special course for High Se hool Gradu_ 
ates. Beautifully located amid the foothills of the 
White Mountains, the school has all the natural 
advantages of high elevation, pure air and water. 
Six new buildings have been added to the plamt in 
the last four years, including a $30,000 gymnasium 
with all modern appointments,aspacious dining hall 
and four cottages. Athletic field and all outdoor 
sports. Separate dormitories for young men and 
women. Large endowment allows low rate of $250 


Address GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 
20 School St., Tilton, N. H. 
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The Sargent : School 


For Physical Education 

Enables young men and women to become 

teachers of physical training, and assists them 

to secure positions. The course is comprehen- 

* give, practical and scientific. New building 
contains all the latest and mostimproved — 
tus. Est. 1881. Waiting list open ddress 
THE REGISTRAR, Everett Street, taebridse. i ass. 
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T was noon of the first day of 
| the fall term at St. Timothy’s. 
On the steps of the Study sat 
Guy Blanchard, watching his 
friends Jim Payne and Fred 
Bell throw a baseball back and 


forth. 
‘*Burn it in now, Fred!’’ 
entreated Payne; and in 


response the ball came singing and buried 
itself in his glove with a comfortable thud. 

‘*Lost your speed, haven’t you, Fred?” 
Blanchard’s tone was commiserating. 

“Glass arm, sure enough,’’ lamented Payne. 

“Ts that so, now!’’ Bell threw a ball so 
swift that Payne, getting the force of it on his 
bare hand, danced and shook his fingers. Blan- 
chard, laughing, rose and walked away toward 
the School. 

Just outside the Study gate he met a strong- 
looking, light-haired boy, with a pleasant, 
freckled face. He stopped him at once. ‘‘Hello, 
new kid! What’s your name?”’ 

‘‘Crashaw—Edward Crashaw.’’ 

“ Any relation to Crashaw at St. John’s?”’ 

‘*Brother.’’ 

‘“‘The dickens you say!’’ Blanchard seized 
him by the arm, as if afraid he might escape, 
and turning, shouted to the ball-players: 

“Hey, Jim! Fred! See what I’ve found!’’ 

The captive Crashaw grinned and made no 
attempt to get away.. He seemed big enough 
to free himself if he cared to—more sturdy and 
heavy than Blanchard, even though a year or 
two younger. But he remained quiet in Blan- 
chard’s grasp and offered the two boys who 
came up a cheerful smile. 

‘‘What it is, Blanch?’’ said Jim Payne. 

“Guess what it is!’ cried Blanchard. ‘‘It 
says it’s a brother of Crashaw of St. John’s!’’ 

‘‘Charley Crashaw—St. John’s captain ??’ 


‘*Yes.’? His grin became deprecating. ‘‘I 
admit it.’’ 
‘*That’s funny,’’ remarked Bell. “How did 


you happen to come to St. Timothy’s, then?’’ 

“Oh, Charles and I are always scrapping— 
always on opposite sides,’’ Crashaw answered. 

‘I’m always scrapping with my kid brother,’’ 
said Blanchard, “but I wouldn’t let him go to 
St. John’s.’’ 

‘‘Charles didn’t stand for my coming to St. 
Timothy’s. But he’s too much the king at 
St. John’s. It wouldn’t be any fun to go there 
and be passed along up just as Charles’s 
brother.’’ 

“Why, you’d have had a cinch!’’ declared 
Payne. “I don’t see why you didn’t do it.’’ 

“Well, that’s why. It made Charles awfully 
peevish. He said I was disgracing the family.’’ 

The boys bristled. “St. John’s is a pretty 
good school,’’ said Blanchard, “but the fellows 
there get so cocky about it they make me tired.’’ 

‘*We’d have licked them in football last year 
if it hadn’t been for your brother.’? Payne’s 
voice betrayed resentment. ‘‘He had no right 
to get round Tom Stevens on that crisscross 
the way he did.’”’ 

‘‘He’s a great quarter-back,’’ acknowledged 
Blanchard. ‘‘Are you any good at the game?”’ 

“T’ve played some. But I guess I’ll never 
be in Charles’s class.’’ 

‘‘What position ?’’ 

‘*Tackle.’’ 

“T guess I’ll book you for the Pythians,’’ 
said Blanchard. ‘‘You’ll join the Pythians— 
not the Corinthians, understand ?’’ 

“Just as you say,’’ replied Crashaw. 
you mind telling me who you are?’’ 

“This is Payne, and this is Bell, and my 
name’s Blanchard.’’ 

‘*Are you the Blanchard that’s captain and 
quarter-back of the St. Timothy’s eleven ?’’ 

“The same. ’’ 

Crashaw surveyed him with frank and flat- 
tering interest; then he turned to the others. 
“Are you the Bell that pitches on the nine?’’ 

“Even so,’’ said Bell. 

‘*But he’s never heard of me!’’ sighed Payne. 

“TI have if you’re the captain of the nine.’’ 

‘*Aren’t we the celebrated bunch, though !’’ 
exclaimed Payne, with admiration. 

They were all somewhat swelled up with 
pleasure and pride, and went away entertain- 
ing an unusually high opinion of the “new 
kid.’? They talked about him among them- 
selves and among their friends, and agreed that 
in choosing St. Timothy’s instead of St. John’s 
he had shown a very proper, independent 
spirit, and deserved to be encouraged in every 
way possible. Besides, he was an attractive 
boy, with his frank eyes and humorous smile. 

Meanwhile Edward Crashaw was making 
himself at home among the members of his own 
form. There, as well as among the older fel- 
lows, the name of Crashaw carried weight; 
and a certain romantic interest attached to one 


‘ ‘Do 


who had broken away as he had done from | 
In a few days, | 


traditions and conventions. 





: Blanchard before study that 
Ws afternoon, and said to him: 
gon “We’ve got a fourth-form 
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DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 
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Chapter one? 
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“MAYBE I OUGHT TO APOLOGIZE FOR SNATCHING THIS.” 


although a new boy, he was as popular and as | 
| Bell, 


well known as any one in the form. 

The September afternoons were warm, too 
warm to encourage an interest in football; the 
boys played tennis and organized scrub base- 
ball-games. Edward and a tall, slim fellow 
named Keating, and a stocky, pink-cheeked 
boy named Lawrence, were the baseball enthu- 
siasts of the fourth form. They happened to 


be assigned seats at the same table, and early | 


came to know one another. In the afternoons 
they collected their friends and had scrub 
games in a corner of the big athletic field. 

Edward was much the best of them; he had 
caught on a nine that summer at the seashore, 
he had a keen eye, and was a naturally free, 
hard hitter—and besides, he loved the game. 
So in a very few days he had established him- 
self as the baseball leader of the form; and now 
and then some of the older fellows would pause 
to look on at those fourth-form contests, and 
would carry the word 
to Bell and Payne 
that the youngsters 
were pretty good, and 
that Crashaw, any- 
way, was a real ball- 
player. 

“T tell you what 
I’d like to do,”’ said 
Edward, one after- 
noon, to Lawrence 
and Keating. ‘‘I’d 
like to get up a fourth- 
form nine and chal- 
lenge the sixth.’”’ 

“‘Let’s do it,’’ said 
Lawrence, promptly. 
**You’ll catch and I’ll 
pitch—what ?’’ 

**Yes, and Keat on 
first and Gordon on 
second, and—I’ll see 
the fellows about it 
to-day and find out 
how it strikes them.’’ 

“‘Of course the sixth 











EDWARD CRASHAW. 


will beat us,’’ said Keating, 


other big fellows.’’ 


‘We can make them hustle!’’ declared Ed- | 


ward. “And it would be good fun to have a 
real match game instead of playing scrub.’’ 

Not only Keating and Lawrence, but all the 
other fellows whom he asked agreed with him. 
They elected him captain and authorized him 
to make arrangements, if possible, for a game 
with the sixth form on the following Saturday. 

‘*Tt would be just like them to turn us down,’’ 
said Keating. ‘‘ They’ll probably tell you 
you’re fresh.’? Keating was a new boy, who 
did not know any sixth formers, and looked 
upon them all as cold and snobbish. 

**Not much they won’t,’’ said Lawrence, who 
was not a new boy. “They’ll think they can 
bat us all over the lot, and that it will give them 
something to jolly us about the rest of the year.’’ 

‘Well, maybe,’’ said Edward. 
be fun just the same 
—especially if the fel- 
lows in 


come out on the side 
lines and root for us.’ 


to himself. 


know — hardly 
good athletes 
Let’s 
sixth to play us for 
the championship of 
the school. That will 
make the fifth so sore 
they’ ll bite.’’ 

That idea did not 
interest Edward espe- 
cially, although it 
made him laugh. The 
game was the thing 
that appealed to him. 

The boy went to 


any 


in it. 







‘‘with Payne and | 
the regular school battery, and those | himself for some minutes in lettering a placard, 


“But it will | 


the fourth | 


who don’t play will | 





} 


| 





| to be a riot.’’ 





nine that we think is pretty 
good, and we’d like to chal- 





lenge the sixth form to a 
game next Saturday. Do you 
think you could get up a 


nine and play us?’’ 

“TI don’t see why not,’’ Blanchard replied. 
“T’ll ask Jim Payne and Fred Bell about it; 
they’re our baseball sharks. How does it come 
that you’re one? That’s one thing your 
brother never did, is it?’’ 

‘Oh, Charles plays a little, but he never 
was very good at it. In the summer he sails 
and plays tennis, and in the spring, at St. 
John’s, he rows, so he’s not had much chance 
to play ball. But I always liked it.’’ 

Blanchard looked at the boy’s eager face and 
honest eyes with a smile. Somehow he found 
himself liking young Edward Crashaw very 
much—just as he had always liked Charles 
Crashaw, even in conflict. But he could not 
forbear teasing Edward a little. 

**You’re pretty up and coming for a new kid, 
aren’t you, organizing a ball nine and chal- 
lenging the sixth the first week you’ve been in 
the school !’” 

“Oh,’’ said Edward, flushing, 
I’ve been fresh !’’ 

“I didn’t say that. I said I thought you 
were quite an enterprising young hustler.’’ 
Blanchard’s eyes were twinkling. 

“T suppose it might have been better if 1’d 
let one of the old boys in the fourth run the 
thing,’’ admitted Edward, ‘‘only I never 
thought of that. I was so interested in getting 
up the game, and when I suggested it, they all 
wanted me to go ahead with it.’’ 

“Good thing they did, too,’’ was Blanchard’s 
comment. ‘‘None of those other kids would 
have had gumption enough. Don’t you worry ; 
nobody thinks you’re fresh, Crashaw.’’ 

At that assurance Edward’s face cleared, and 
he went off to report the success of his nego- 
tiations to his friends. Blanchard laughed in 
telling Bell and Payne about it. 

**Funny such a husky, beefy lad should be 
so sensitive. His face flamed right up when 
he thought I was calling him fresh ; his feelings 
were awfully hurt.’’ 

“If he thinks he and his kindergarten nine 
can beat us, his feelings are going to be worse 
hurt,’’ said Bell. “I guess we will take his 
fourth-form nine on all right.’’ 

So the challenge was accepted, and at Mr. 
Elwood’s table, where sat Edward and Keating 
and Lawrence, there was great excitement that 
night. And that evening, during the study 
hour, Lawrence, instead of working over the 
Vergil which lay open on his desk, engaged 


*‘vou think 


which he afterward hung on the bulletin-board 
in the hall. It read as follows: 
The Fourth Form Nine 
Will Play 
The Sixth Form Nine 
For The School Championship, 
On Saturday, September 25th. 
Free Seats Reserved 
For 
The Fifth Form. 
Per Order. 

The notice stayed on the bulletin-board until 
the next morning, when it was discovered and 
torn down by some indignant fifth-formers. 

“They think you did it,’’ Lawrence an- 
| nounced gleefully to Edward at dinner that 
|day. ‘‘My, but they’re hot about it!’ 

“‘Why do they put it on me?’’ Edward asked. 

“Oh, they’ve heard that it was you that got 
up the game, and they think this was just part 
of it.’’ 

*‘T should think you’d better claim the credit 
that belongs to you,’’ Keating remarked, dryly. 

‘“‘T’m_ willing,’”’ said Lawrence, laughing. 
“Spread it round if you want to. But I guess 
| it’s too late. The fifth form are all saying 





Lawrence snickered | Crashaw’s the freshest thing that ever came 
**Tet’s | down the pike. 
get a rise out of the | for the sixth in the game.’’ 
fifth form,’’ he said. | 
‘‘Tt’s a poor form, you | then, to back us up, 


They’re all going out to root 


‘*We’ll have to get the whole fourth form out, 
”* said Edward. 

‘*The way the fifth are feeling, there’s likely 
Lawrence seemed to rejoice at 


challenge the | the prospect. 


“Tf the fifth are angry at Crashaw for some- 
thing he didn’t do, I think you ought to let 
him out of it,’’ declared Keating. 

‘Oh, I’m proud to be considered the author. 
I think the notice was mighty good; wish I 
could have thought it up,’’ said Edward. 

As long as Edward felt that way about it, 
Lawrence decided that the authorship of the 
notice might be worth claiming, and he pro- 
ceeded at once to assert it. In consequence, he 
was denounced as cheap enough by some of 
his fifth-form friends, while others abated not 
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at all their resentment against the innocent 
Crashaw. Well, they said, perhaps he did not 
actually write the notice, but he must have 
known about it; and, anyway, it was he who 
had the effrontery to challenge the sixth form 
and ignore the fifth, and that was a ‘‘fresh’’ 
thing for any fourth-former, much less a new 
kid, to do. It just showed that he had the 
regular bumptious St. John’s spirit in him; he 
ought to have gone to St. John’s like his 
brother. 

That was the way the incensed fifth-formers 
talked, and they resolved to avenge themselves 
upon the ambitious youngsters. 

Some rumors of their sentiments and prepara- 
tions came to Edward, but nothing definite. 
The fellows in the sixth form whom be knew, 
like Blanchard and Bell and Payne, could have 
enlightened him if they had chosen, for with 
them some of the aggrieved fifth-formers were 
quite confidential. _But they remained silent, 
partly because they did not see any use in 
hurting Crashaw’s feelings, and partly, too, 
because they did not want to spoil the pro- 
spective fun. 

Edward was somewhat surprised on Satur- 
day afternoon, when he went out on the field, 
tw find the fifth form squatting all along the 
first-base line, several of them armed with 
shotguns, one with a small cannon, and 
others already making dismal noises with tin 
horns. 

The non-combatants of the sixth form were 
also massed with them, making a display of 
numbers far more impressive than that afforded 
by the fourth-form supporters on the third-base 
line, to whom a few curious and undesired 
small boys of the first and second and third 
forms had attached themselves. 

During the few minutes of field practise the 
fourth-form nine had an opportunity to accustom 
themselves to what was to come—abusive com- 
ments, derisive cheers, personal remarks of the 
most unflattering kind. Keating, at first-base, 
was naturally the most direct recipient of these, 
but he kept working away with the wad of 
chewing-gum in his mouth, and otherwise never 
changed a muscle of his face—not even when 
the fellows just behind him condoled with him 
on being so pigeon-toed and urged him not to 
walk on his ankle-bones. 

The game began with the sixth form in the 
field, Bell pitching, Payne catching, Blanchard 
at short-stop, Durant at second-base, and Watts 
at first. It was a very quiet inning, and 
Edward began to think that perhaps the 
demonstration for which the spectators had pre- 
pared was going to fizzle out. 

Ilis men did nothing at the bat that inning. 
Lawrence, who was first up, struck out. “Oh, 
but he’s such a wag!’’ some fifth-form voice 
cried, soothingly. Dunbar, who followed Law- 
rence, popped up a fly, which Durant caught; 
and then Winslow hit an easy grounder to the 
pitcher. 

“O easy marks!’’ jeered the fifth- and sixth- 
form crowd, as Edward and his players took 
the field. 

Then with the first ball pitched the din 
began ; the horns tooted, the whistles blew, the 
jeers for the pitcher, the catcher and the first- 
baseman became continuous. Blanchard, the 
first batter, took his base on balls, and Edward 
walked out to hand the ball to Lawrence and 
steady his nerves. 

‘Take him out, take him out! 
already !’’ yelled the fifth form. 

The next moment Edward, with a lightning 
throw to Keating, caught Blanchard far off 
first base. ‘ ‘Dreaming, dreaming!’’ sang Keat- 
ing, as he put the ball to him; and then he 
turned to the crowd, which had been momen- 
tarily shocked into quiet. 

‘*Keep up your noise, fellows,’’ he said. 
**You’ll wake your men up after a while.’”’ 

They began again when Durant hit a high 
fly to Dunbar in right field. Just as it was 
falling into Dunbar’s hands, all the whistles, 
the horns, the three shotguns and the cannon 
went off, and Dunbar dropped the ball. Amid 
more noise Lawrence gave Bell his base, and 
then Watts advanced both Durant and Bell by 
a sacrifice. Payne came to the bat and drove 
in two runs by a hit to left field. A moment 
later, however, the side was out when Cary 
hit the ball into Keating’s hands. 

“Let ’em yell,’’ said Edward to Lawrence. 
‘*We’ll soon get used to their noise, and you 
won’t mind it a bit.’’ 

Edward was the first man at bat that inning. 
Bell knew instinctively as he confronted him 
that here was a fellow who could hit the ball. 
He recognized the dangerous batter by his pose, 
by the unperturbed, steady eye and motionless, 
waiting bat. 

With the intention of shaking his confidence 
and scaring him back from the plate, Bell sent 
a swift inshoot, but he did not place it accu- 
rately. Edward received it in the ribs with a 
grunt, and trotted down to first-base. 

“One for his St. John’s brother!’’ cried a 
fifth-former, vindictively. 

‘‘T wish he’d got it instead of me,’”’ said 
Edward, grinning, and rubbing his side. 

On the next ball pitched he was off for 
second. Durant stood squarely in the way. 
Edward slid into him feet first just as he was 
catching the ball and upset him; and Edward 
was safe at second-base 
shrieks of the fourth 


Hle’s cracked 


form and the violent 
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amid the delighted | 


demands of the fifth and sixth: ‘‘Put him out! 
Mucker ball! Take him out!’’ 

Durant got to his feet, furious. 

‘Don’t play any of your dirty St. 
tricks here!’’ said Durant. 

‘Dirty nothing!’’ said Edward, dusting off 
his clothes. ‘‘If you stand square in the base- 
line, of course I’ll run into you.”’ 

“Don’t be fresh’? Durant admonished him. 

Edward paid no attention to that, but shouted 
down to Avery, who was the next batter, 
“‘Pitcher’s easy, Avery! You can hit it!’’ 

Avery made a good sacrifice, and Edward 
reached third, and on anotW@r sacrifice by 
Hunter, he scored. The fourth form were 
plucking up courage, and were cheering 
bravely, but that was the only run they made 
until the fifth inning; and meanwhile the sixth 
form had scored four more. 

In the fifth inning Keating, who had been 
playing a fine game in the field in spite of the 
disadvantages of his position, but who had been 
unable to hit the ball, was first at bat. 

“One man gone already!’’ cried the first- 
base mob. But Keating waited patiently and 
fouled all the good balls, and finally was given 
his base. Edward went down to coach him. 


John’s 





‘*Take a good lead, Keat, take a good lead.’’ | 


Lawrence came to the bat. ‘‘Pitcher’s easy, 
Lawrie. Hope he improves before the St. 
John’s game next spring.’’ 

Even the sixth form laughed at that, and 
Bell waved at Edward an indulgent hand. 
But he was getting careless, and pretty soon 
he tossed Lawrence an easy one, and Lawrence 
hit it smartly into left field. Keating was on 
second-base, Lawrence on first, no one was out ; 
and the fourth form were beginning to shout 
vociferously. Dunbar came to the bat. 

Just as the ball was pitched, there was a flash 
from some one in the crowd near the batter, and 
Dunbar stepped back helplessly from the plate. 

‘‘Strike!’’ called the umpire. 

Edward, from the coaching-line, had seen the 
flash and the instant bewildered look on Dun- 
bar’s face. He walked toward the batter, call- 
ing, ‘‘Wait till you get a good one! Pick out 
the good one!’’ And then suddenly, just as 
Bell was delivering the ball, he made a dive 
and a grab, and wrenched a pocket-mirror out 
of a big sixth-former’s hand. 

‘*That’s one thing that’s not fair,’’ he said. 
“T’ll give it to you after the game,’’ and he 
thrust it into his hip-pocket. 

The sixth-former, a big, good-natured-looking 
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more runs, they were not of much value in the 
final result. Lawrence weakened, and the 
fourth-form infield, with the exception of Keat- 
ing, went to pieces in the seventh inning; and 
when the game ended, the score was fifteen to 
seven for the sixth. 

Edward was engaged in condoling with his 
players and receiving the expressions of good- 
will of some of the fourth form when Payne 
and Blanchard and Bell came up to him. They 
broke through the more insignificant persons, 
and Payne seized Edward by the shoulders, 
and said: 

“‘T’ve got you nailed down for a place on the 
nine next spring, and don’t you forget it.’’ 

“Oh, do you think so?’’?. Edward’s face 
lighted up. 

“Jing!’’? said Bell. ‘‘I never in all my life 
threw them in to such a slugger !’” 

‘IT don’t wonder your brother was peevish at 
your not going to St. John’s,’’ said Blanchard. 
‘*‘Now if you’re only as good at football —’’ 

Such praise was sweet to Edward’s ears. 


The unkindness of the jeering crowd, the sting | 
of being called fresh, of having an ignominious | 


rime made on his name, all vanished. And 


then he suddenly remembered. 
‘*Oh, I must give something to somebody! 
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school!’’ said Clara, with a purposeful 
ring in her voice. Clara was just from 


college, and had come down to the settlement 
‘*Why, she’s only | 


full of plans and ideas. 
about twelve, and the child-labor law doesn’t 
allow her to work for two years yet.’’ 

‘*She has a certificate that she is fourteen,’’ 
said Miss Wardell. ‘‘ The Polish children 
usually have.’? Miss Wardell had been the 
head worker of the settlement for several years. 
Clara thought her rather timid and undecided 
for such a position. Clara herself, at college, 
had always been what the other girls called 
‘ta foree,’? and prided herself on sweeping 
things before her. Here at the settlement she 
was new to things, but she felt she could do 
much if she were given a free hand. ‘‘I will 





“SHE SAYS... THAT SHE WILL SHOW 
fellow, whose name Edward did not know, was 
dazed by this sudden audacity, and stood with 

nothing to say; then, after Edward had turned 

and resumed his coaching, his cheeks grew red. 

But although some of his friends crowded round 

and urged him vociferously, he made no move 
to recover his property. 

Dunbar struck out quite promptly, and so 
did Winslow. Then Edward went to the bat, 
and there was an outburst of derisive cries. 

‘*Pishoo, p—shaw !”’ cried somebody. 

‘*Pishoo, p—shaw, Freshy Crashaw!’’ cried 
somebody else; and pretty soon the fifth- and 
sixth-form crowd took up the ery, and chanted 
it unctuously. Edward gave them a hurt, sur- 
prised look ; then he faced Bell. 

They did not keep up their derisive chant 
very long, for Edward swung at the second 
ball pitched, and sent it on a beautiful, swift, 
rising line far over the center-fielder’s head. 
Keating and Lawrence came home on a trot, 
and Edward, sprinting round the bases, arrived 
almost as soon as they did. It was a clean 
home run. 

It silenced the scoffers for that inning; but at 
intervals afterward throughout the game they 
would start the chant, ‘‘Pishoo, p—shaw! 
Freshy Crashaw !’’ 

Edward could not quite understand why they 
had singled him out as the object of their 
antipathy, but he tried to be cheerful, and 
kept on playing just as hard as if his team 
stood a chance of winning. 

He was the only one on it who could hit 
Bell’s pitching, and although he drove in three 





YOU THE NEW PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM.” 


look up that certificate and talk to Mary 
Volova’s parents,’’ she said, capably. ‘‘That 
is, if you are willing to leave the case in my 
hands, Miss Wardell.’’ 

““Oh, yes, indeed, Miss Dunham,’’ replied 
the head worker. ‘‘But I’m afraid you’ll find 
the Volovas don’t speak English. Mary has 
learned a little at school, but even she isn’t 
easy to talk to.’’ 

‘*T can speak Polish a little,’’ said Clara. 
‘*T took lessons by the phonograph method. In 
our sociological class I thought such knowledge 
would help, and so I studied up.’’ 

Miss Wardell turned away. Clara felt she 
was impressed. In reality, there was a decided 
twinkle in the eye of the more experienced 
woman. Phonographs are one thing and Polish 
peasant dialect another. ‘‘But she’ll learn in 
the trying,’’ said Miss Wardell to herself. 

Clara asked Mary Volova about her certifi- 
cate at the next meeting of the ‘‘ Lend-a-Hand 
Club.”” Mary Volova was a clean-scrubbed, 
serious-eyed, sturdy little person, 
sat in the background and visibly wrestled with 
the English language. 

“*T got him—home,”’ she explained. 
him? Why for?’’ 


‘Bring 
And to further questionings 


she only added, ‘‘Tight—lock—up!’’ Neither 
would she answer as to her age; whereupon 


Miss Wardell, who came by, stopped and patted 
her on the shoulder. 

‘* Open your mouth—wide—Mary. Just as 
wide as you can. Yes, that’s right!’ And as 
Clara stared, the head worker remarked to her, 
aside, 
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ae ()' course Mary Volova must keep on at | 


who always | 


‘*The twelve-year-old molars are not yet | 
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he cried, and broke away. He saw the 
sixth-former from whom he had taken the 
pocket-mirror leaving the field with Durant. 

For a moment he hesitated; Durant had 
spoken in a pretty nasty way to him during 
the game. But he ran up to them. 

‘Maybe I ought to apologize for snatching 
this,’’ he said, holding out the mirror. Then, 
because something in the expression of the boy 
who took it won his confidence, he added, on 
a whimsical impulse, ‘‘I hope it hasn’t incon- 
venienced you—my keeping it.’’ 

“‘T haven’t especially cared to look at myself 
since then,’’ the boy confessed, with a smile. 
‘*You were all right, Crashaw.’’ 

Edward gave him a look of respect as he 
turned away. 

“What was that?’’ asked Durant. And then 
Edward heard’ him continue, in a loud, dis- 
gusted voice, ‘ ‘Shelly, do you know, that’s the 
freshest young pup!’’ 

Instantly all the pleasant things went out of 
Edward’s life; there was the hurt, surprised 
feeling in his heart again and the burning 
memory of the fifth-form jeers. 

He felt as if he had been branded, unjustly 
branded, with a name of infamy. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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through. You can tell a good deal by their 
teeth—one of the public-school teachers taught 
me that.’’ 

Armed thus with the full conviction that the 
locked-up certificate was void, Clara started the 
| next day to interview the Volova household. 
| She took her way through narrow streets, 
| clanging with street-car gongs, swarming with 
| the children of the tenements. The particular 
| house in which Mary Volova lived was packed 

with Poles from basement to roof, and their 
language proved wholly unintelligible to Clara. 
Her salutation, in the best phonographie Polish, 
was perhaps understood by them; but their 
replies were as Choctaw to her. When she 
finally arrived in the Volova flat, and con- 
fronted Mrs. Volova, a large, serious - faced 
woman, washing away at the tubs for dear life, 
her phrases proved of absolutely no use. Mrs. 
Volova stared, wrinkled her. tired brows, shook 
her head, and evidently gave it up. Then, 
with a fresh gleam of hope, she gave rapid 
directions in Polish to a small Volova boy of 
six years or so, who immediately ran out to 
the stairs, and strove to summon assistance. 

Three other women answered the call—all 
serious, all unable to speak English. The 
heads of many children began to cluster in the 
doorway ; and then, suddenly, an expression of 
relief appeared upon all faces, as a hunch- 
backed child of ten or eleven pushed her way 
in, and greeted Clara in perfect English. 

‘*Stepan Volova says you want to talk to his 
mother, and you have no Polish and she has no 
English. I am Liza Rachowsky —they all 
know I interpret truly. What is it you want 
to speak about to Mrs. Volova?’’ 

‘*T want to see Mary’s working certificate,’’ 
said Clara. ‘‘Tell Mrs. Volova that Mary is 
too young to work. ‘Tell her it is against the 
law for Mary to work, and the certificate must 
be a mistake. Mary must go to school—the 
law says so. The certificate is locked up, but 
I want to see it.’’ 

The child shook her head deprecatingly. 
‘*Indeed, lady, I cannot interpret that. Mrs. 
Volova would not show you the certificate. She 
would be angry. If it was the rent, she would 
| pay—she always pays. If you were the lady 
who sells sewing-machines she would be glad, 
for she wants to buy one. But why should 
you come to her house to do her harm ?’’ 

‘* Harm !’’ cried Clara. The little inter- 
preter’s attitude took her aback. ‘‘ Why, I 
want to help Mary. She is in the Lend-a- 
Hand Club at the settlement, and I want her 
to go to school, and not to break the law.’’ 

‘*Ah—the settlement !’’ said little Liza. ‘‘If 
you had said that, then I would have under- 
stood.’’ She translated rapidly to Mrs. Volova 
and the rest, who thereupon all gazed at Clara 
with a troubled wonder, and a certain look of 
pity, which she could not help but feel was 
genuine. Mrs. Volova answered Liza, more- 
over, in rapid Polish, with a chorus of approval 
now and then from the others. 

‘*She says,’’ interpreted Liza, ‘‘that the set- 
tlement ladies are kind. Her girl likes them. 
| They would not trouble her if they understood 
how the Poles differ from the Americans. 
Mary is a good girl. Her mother wants to 
keep her good, and teach her to do right. That 
is why she has put her to work.’’ 

‘*But it is not right to go against the law, 
just to make a little money. It is very wrong,’’ 
said Clara, with judicial firmness. ‘‘Tell her 
she must teach Mary to keep the law.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Volova says it is only an American 
law. Americans are different. Their children 
run the streets. The girls are bold and not 
obedient at home. The Poles have their rules. 
When a boy or a girl is twelve, that is the time 
to goto work. It is the way they have always 
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done. The other women here say that their 
girls go to work at twelve, because it is the old 
way and the right way. If Mary stayed at 
school, she would be breaking the rule that her 
father and mother have taught her. She wants 
to work and to give her money to them. It 
will be for her dowry—they dg not need to 
spend it, for they have money in the bank. 
The ladies of the settlement are Americans. If 
they were Poles they would understand better. 
But Mrs. Volova is not angry, because they 
are kind to Mary. Also, she has the certifi- 
cate, which she bought from a man who knows 
just how they ought to be. He told her to 
keep it locked up, so she cannot show it even 
to the settlement ladies.’’ 

Mrs. Volova nodded at this point in a 
friendly, although still pitying manner, and 
made a polite gesture of apology. Then she 
suddenly dived into a chest, and brought out a 
large book wrapped in an embroidered towel. 

‘She says,’’ Liza went on, ‘‘that she will 
show you the new photograph album, with all 
the pictures of Mary and the other children.’’ 

Evidently this was the supreme privilege that 
the household could offer to any guest. The 
towel was unwrapped solemnly, the chorus of 
neighbors gathered round in hushed admiration, 
the children in the doorway pushed forward 
into the room, unable to restrain themselves. 
The little interpreter drew a sigh of satisfaction 
at being present at such a function. And Clara 
suddenly forgot her superiority and her socio- 
logical ideas, and beheld the scene with merely 
human and girlish eyes, recognizing that she 
was not in America, but in Poland. 

‘*Tell Mrs. Volova that she is very good to 
show this fine album to me,’’ she said to Liza, 
and then she plunged into the pages. In the 
next minute all had forgotten that she did not 
know Polish. They pointed out Stepan in his 
first trousers, Mary in long clothes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Volova in rigid stiffness and Sunday 
attire, the twins at three years old, and various 
groups taken at picnics, lodges, and so forth. 


forth, 
that; and all in a moment, as it were, the 


with gestures and pointings at this and | 


steered an easterly course all night. 
little sea going, just enough to give a gentle, 


There was | 





soaking our garments in the sea and immedi 
| ately putting them on again, dripping wet, for 


phonograph teachings began to show their | rocking motion conducive to sleep to our boat as, | the sense of coolness given by the saturated 


fruits, after all, and Clara caught a word, a/| with stem gurgling and bottom boards vibrating | cloth. 
phrase here and there that she could really | with that indescribable thrill which spells speed | this way, 


understand. 
and at last, placing her finger firmly on Mary’s 
last photograph,—taken with hair pulled back 
so tightly that her round eyes seemed fairly 
starting out of her head,—she hazarded the 


remark, in her best Polish, that Mary was a| “ 


good girl. The effect was electrical. 

“They say,’’ Liza interpreted the exclama- 
tions that ensued, “that now they will send 
their children still more to the settlement, for 
the ladies will soon understand everything. It 
is a fortunate day !’’ 

When Clara met Miss Wardell again, that 
evening, she did not hesitate. Clara was a 
straightforward young person. ‘‘I very nearly 
made a fool of myself, Miss Wardell, and mud- 
dled things up, by going and demanding that 
certificate of Mary Volova’s. It’s—it’s the 
point of view. Do you think, if I go about it 
slowly, I can get them to send Mary to school? 
Not argue, you know, but just translate 
America to them, and get them to see that 
certificate the way we do? You understand 
better than I can.’’ 

Miss Wardell put her arm round the girl’s 
shoulder. ‘‘You’re going to be one of those 
that understand,’’ she said. ‘‘I can see that. 
So you will have no trouble with the Volo- 
vas in the end. I met the new Polish 
priest to-day—a young man, born in America. 
He says he means that the children of 
his people shall have every opportunity 
America gives—and he believes in the child- 
labér law. His point of view to-day will 
be his people’s to-morrow. Only give them 
time.’’ 

‘‘T need time myself,’’ said Clara, frankly. 
“T find I’ve got a lot to learn. I didn’t 





think so yesterday, but now —’’ 
And Miss Wardell smiled, for she knew 


All sorts of voluble descriptions were poured | the signs of a valuable recruit. 


ATHIRST INaTHE SOUTH ATLANTIC 


y ced 


Laude 


« ITH varying 
fortune’ the 
New Bedford 


whaling brig F. H. 
Moore, Sam Smith, mas- 
ter, had cruised many 
months in the South 
Atlantic when, one fine morning in July, 1879, 
a lone sperm-whale—a very large one—was 
sighted, close aboard,’’ said Captain Higgins. 
“We were two hundred and sixty miles west- 
nor’ west from the mouth of the Kongo River, 
in about latitude five degrees south, and longi- 
tude eight degrees fifteen minutes east. Three 
boats of us—I was first mate of the Moore— 
lowered at once, before the breakfast-hour, in 
chase. 

‘‘The whale soon went down. When he re- 
appeared my boat was right ahead, but beyond 
darting distance of the whale, while the boats 
commanded by the skipper and second mate, 
Antoine Joseph, were abreast of him, one off 
either eye, each also too far away to reach him 
with a harpoon. 

‘‘All three boats were under sail at the 
moment. If those in the rear had refrained 
from immediate attack our boat would unques- 
tionably have got an iron in in short order, for 
the creature was fast coming my way; but to 
my chagrin, they sprung ahead, throwing oars 
into the rowlocks, and the whale, alarmed by 
the noise of churning oars, turned flukes in- 
stantly and disappeared. When he next broke 
water he was far to windward. 

“Then followed a tiresome chase of some 
hours, until at last, about one o’clock in the 
afternoon, I succeeded in fastening. 

‘*‘The whale fought hard. His first fluke- 
sweep after the iron struck him demolished all 
our port oars, and was immediately followed by 
his flight southeasterly, to windward, with our 
boat in tow. An hour later we had him fin 
out [dead], and the other boats, which had 
been plugging along in the rear, were fast 
nearing the scene. But the brig, with Ship- 
keeper Tobey, the steward, cook and one green 
hand aboard, was not visible. We had sunk 
her below the horizon before I struck. 


“The captain believed the brig to be to the | 
northeast, while I thought she would be in | 
As a matter of fact, she was | was due to a change of the trade-wind while 


the northwest. 
nearly due north, twenty-five miles distant. 


When Night Fell. 


. EFERRING to the master’s judgment, 
DB) we all hooked on to the dead mass of 
bone, blood and blubber, and started 
northeast, towing the whale, expecting shortly 
to behold the brig’s canvas shining above the 
horizon. And we rowed and rowed—the wind 


having died out—all through the hours of day- 
light. 

“With the swift falling of night, we began 
to grow uneasy, fearing that we might pass 











All night we 
motionless and the wind | 


the Moore in the darkness. 
toiled on, 


the sea 
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asleep. Daybreak found 
us still jogging ahead, 
though slowly, because 
of our exhaustion. 

‘With some misgiv- 
ings, but in the main 
confident that we would 
find the brig during the long hours of day- 
light, we separated. Each boat took a 
different sailing course, and went away in 
search of the prig, with the understanding 
that we should meet before dark by the 
whale, which we waifed, as a matter of 
guidance and to preserve it from being taken 
by other whale-ships. Each boat contained 
a compass, so that we had no great difficulty 


in finding the general rallying spot when we | 
returned, after a full day of futile, laborious | 


cruising. 


The Coming of Thirst. 


¥ E were sleepy, tired and hungry, and 
the men were already apprehensively | 
glancing toward the stern - sheets, 


where the water-kegs were stowed. We had | 


eaten nothing for thirty-six hours, and were | 
half-ravenous. Of fresh water, each boat 
carried a small quantity when we left the 
brig, our boat taking along about seven gallons 
in two tiny breakers, the other boats five 
gallons, perhaps, apiece. 

‘*Now, during the heat and the thirsty labor 
of the chase and of the long, hard towing 
the first night out, we had not spared our water- 
supply, and later inroads—made during our 
three-cornered brig-hunt—had served still fur- 
ther to diminish the priceless stock. 

‘From that hour, however, when not more 
than three gallons remained in our boat, nor 
more than one gallon in each of the others, we 
hoarded our scanty quantity as never miser 
hoarded gold. 

“At the sunset hour we held a consultation, 
the result of which was our immediate depar- 
ture for the African coast. We realized that 
our sole chance of escape from acute suffering 
lay in such a course. 

‘We learned later that our failure to connect 
with the brig on the day of the whale chase 


Shipkeeper Tobey was aloft on lookout, with 
boats out of sight to windward. When Tobey 
went aloft the customary southeast trade was 
gently blowing. That breeze died away entirely, 
and was succeeded by a flat calm during the next 
hour or so; and when the wind sprang up again, 
it blew from the southwest, a circumstance that 


was unnoticed by the watcher aloft, who did not 


discover his mistake until the brig- had sailed 
some miles on a different course. 


“Having hitched the boats tandem, fourteen | 


fathoms apart, Captain Smith leading, and | 
Joseph’s boat bringing up the rear, we started. 
We left the whale. I did not start until I had | 
cut a big chunk of lean from under the hump. 


‘*With sail up and wind in the south, we | 





Her courage grew as she listened ; | 


| to the initiated, she cut through the water at a 


In the Kongo Current. 


1X knots was the apparent pace of the 
boats, and yet I question if we gained | 
much over a knot an hour, or more than 
|twenty miles landward during the livelong 
night, for we were in the grip of the powerful 
Kongo River current which ran diagonally 
athwart our course with a five-mile push—| 
although many miles seaward of the river’s 
mouth. But our disillusionment was not 
granted us until long 
on easterly, hopeful of quick exchange of the 
comfortless, poorly lardered open 
the comforts and conveniences of life ashore. 

“That breeze held strong and true until four 


| 


consternation was succeeded by a flat calm. 

**We left the masts standing, got out our oars 
and began to row, my boat being crippled to 
some extent by the lack of the pair lost during 
the fight with the whale. 


sheets the bag of sand carried there to give her 
an equable trim when we were ‘on’ whales, and 
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six-knot gait. | 


| and pointed to the severed joint. 


afterward, so we plugged | 


boats for | 


o’clock in the morning, then died, and to our | 


“Tt was then that I hauled from the stern- | 


We were always greatly refreshed in 
although, to be sure, the relief thus 
| secured did not last long. 
‘*During the fifth day my boat-steerer, Harry 
| Livingston, reached over the gunwale and 
| pulled in from the sea one of many large reeds 
| that were dr ifting past, and sitting down, idly 
hacked one across the joint. Immediately he 
rose, swaying, to his feet, with his face work- 
ing strangely and his eyes alight with hope, 
He had found 
water within the reed! 

‘*News of this joyful discovery was at once 
imparted to the occupants of the other boats, 


| 2 
| and soon all hands were busily engaged in 


dragging the reeds into the boats, and cutting 
into and sucking them. A great many of them 
were to be seen, flotsam from the distant Kongo 
River. 

‘*The quantity of fresh water contained within 
}a single reed was very small, only a drop 
or two, so that an armful of the floating 
| stuff would furnish no more than a wee mouth- 
ful of drink; but to the haggard men who sat 
with black and swollen tongues protruding from 
parched and bleeding lips, those few scattered 
river reeds were a veritable godsend. 

‘On the seventh day the long-prayed-for 
wind came suddenly, blowing us a fair course 


for the coast. And then the boats, each 

















WE COOKED THE WHALE MEAT... 


having spread the contents upon the boat floor, 
| to serve as a makeshift fireplace, we cooked the | 
whale meat above fire-wood obtained by chop- 
ping up a couple of boat-paddles. 
“Portions of this ill-cooked meat were given | 
to the crews of our companion boats. But it | 
proved a poor food, even when fresh, and by 
| the next morning it was so revolting to sight | 
| and smell that it was cast into the sea. 
“On this morning, too, all hands were put | 
|on short water allowance, only a tablespoonful | 
per man night and morning, and that terrible | 
deprivation occurred, remember, under the | 
roasting, equatorial sun. | 
‘‘Of course we had no tablespoon, only a tin | 
pannikin to use as a drinking-vessel, therefore 
we were obliged to rely in a measure upon the | 
self-restraint, the fair play, of the men. | 
‘*There is not much to be said of the hunger | 
pangs experienced by us on that voyage. It | 
wasn’t hunger, it was thirst. That was some- 


gotten ; something that is sometimes remembered 
in our dreams. 

‘* After the second or third day afloat I did 
not greatly suffer the pangs of hunger, and this | 
despite the fact that before we reached land | 
I could feel my back-bone by simply pressing 
with my hand upon the pit of my stomach. 
Thirst, you see, terrible, choking thirst, held 
hunger in check. | 

*‘We had four days of that torment of eye- 
torturing sunshine and grilling heat, a breath- 
less calm continuing most of the time. During | 
that period we were slowly crawling across a | 
seventy-mile-wide stretch of current-governed | 
ocean, feverishly seizing every opportunity to | 
| spread our sails to the brief, infrequent puffings 
of the fickle trade-winds. At such times our 
weakened condition most plainly manifested 
itself, for the mast, which ordinarily a couple of 
my men could have upended with ease into 
step, was then only raised by the full output of 
| strength of our entire boat’s company. 

‘*There was no talk—I think there was no 
thought—of cannibalism, and the men were 
| uniformly considerate and compassionate, one 
to another, during that trying time. Whenever 
I hark back to that period of misery I marvel | 
| at the discipline and self-control of the tortured 
| beings comprising our band of castaways. 

‘Our lives were preserved, I shall always 
believe, by our practise of frequently undressing, 











| and 


dangerously near to the capsizing point. 


thing indescribable, horrible, never to be for- | “ 





BY CHOPPING UP PADDLES 


containing six men who were barely able to 
tend the sheets, lifted their weather gun- 
wales, as if in salute to the welcome wind, 
rushed away easterly. And the wind 
|held and increased, levering the whale-boats 
over until their gunwales were awash and 
But 
we willingly risked drowning, or the loss of 
the masts, in our eagerness to wipe out as many 
sea leagues as possible before the wind should 
fail us. 

“We had all been mystified at our failure to 
make land sooner, not knowing that we had 
been carried so far out of our course by the 
Kongo tide. For days past man after man had 


| aroused his comrades’ hopes by crying, ‘Land, 


oh!’ and pointing to what would later prove 
to be only a low-lying cloud. 


Through the Breakers. 


O when, on the morning of the eighth 
day, I saw something resembling land 
ahead, I hesitated about announcing my 


| discovery, fearing that I, too, might be the 


victim of an optical illusion. I requested 
| Livingston to get up on the bow and see if he 
| could discern land ahead. 

‘*‘With much difficulty the man managed to 
raise himself upon the slightly elevated bow 
gunwale, and there gazed with salt-and-sun- 
inflamed eyes into the further distance. Just a 
moment he stood, peering ahead, then turned 
and hoarsely croaked, ‘Land! Land, sure 
| enough, this time, right ahead !’ 

‘**That was at ten o’clock in the morning. 
We had been eight days from the brig, and all 
hands were in bad plight—tongues so swollen 
as to make speech well-nigh impossible, eyes 
cavernous in leathery faces, bodies just animated 
skinfuls of bones, alive, but woefully weak. 

“After we made the land the wind began to 
lessen sensibly, and soon was but a moderate 
sailing breeze, bidding fair to die away entirely 
and leave us helpless. But luckily it continued 
to blow, so that by three o’clock in the after- 
noon we rounded to just to windward of one 


| of the worst shore surfs I had ever beheld. 


“Outside of the shore-line of breakers the 
ocean heaved in landward with just a com- 
fortable swell, but the shore combers were 
big and dangerous-looking. Rising to great 
heights not far from the yellow sands, they 
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swung majestically forward in quarter-mile- | 
long ridges, veiled in spray and showing wool- 
white foam as they advanced, and rolled down 
upon the beach with a noise like thunder. 

“But we must land or die, and it was 
decided, after a brief conference of the officers, 
that one boat, mine, with a picked crew aboard, 
should dare the dangerous passage through the | 
boiling surf. 

‘*Thereupon the stoutest five of our eighteen 
miserable excuses for men peaked the oars of my 
boat, and the captain clambered aboard, joining 
me in the stern-sheets for the venture. 

‘*A waiting a favorable chance for the run in, I | 
watched the shoreward flight of three particu- 
larly heavy combers, and then gave the order: 

** ‘Give way!’ 

‘‘An instant later we were flying inward, 
pointing straight for the beach, upon which we 
saw a crowd of natives massed in the wash, 
ready to lend us a hand. 

‘*Although I succeeded in keeping our boat 
stern on to the first great billow,—the one that | 
was rushing us tumultuously shoreward,—the 
rowers collapsed, completely and all together, 
at the critical moment, just as we lost headway 
in the trough of the two seas nearest land. 

“Caught foul and broaching to, the boat, 
filled on the instant to her gunwales, and with 
every man except the captain and myself washed 
out of her, was hurled through the last breaker 
and down upon the shore. 

‘*Boat and men would have been instantly 
destroyed if we had been dependent upon our 
own exertions. But a half-dozen blacks leaped 
to the aid of each perishing seaman, and in a 
moment men and boat had been rushed far 
above the reach of the waves. 

‘‘We were near a little palm-oil station some 
sixty miles north of the Kongo—the station 








name I cannot now recall. The blacks who | 
came so opportunely to our assistance were | 
station people; and their boss, a kind-hearted 
Portuguese, had himself directed operations for 
our deliverance. 

‘Bidding his men carry us to his quarters, the | 
manager at once went on ahead to arrange for our | 











UT at the gate Miriam found him. They | you, at last you see, at last you care. 
turned to walk up and down the road | thought on Monday, after you came down from 


through the hushed June night. 
‘‘Milton,’? Miriam. began, timidly, 
didn’t you come in?’”’ 

“Oh, it was pleasant out here, and I was | 
thinking. Guess I forgot to come in.’’ 

‘‘What were you thinking about, Milton ?’’ 

‘*A heap of things. They wouldn’t interest | 
you.”’ 

‘‘How do you know they wouldn’t?’’ 

‘*Because you and I don’t think the same 
thoughts. ’’ 

“IT understood your speech. ’’ | 

He stopped short. “I suppose I owe you an | 
apology about that. It was kind of mean to| 
let you put all your time into helping me, and | 
then not pay any attention to it all. I suppose | 
you’re feeling pretty sore about it this very | 
minute? I worked my arms wrong and slipped | 
up on my grammar, and I don’t remember | 
making any bows. Sorry on your account, but 
not on my own. But I’m obliged to you for | 
what you’ve done for me.’’ 

‘*T didn’t do anything for you, Milton, and 
I never can. I see that now.’’ 

‘*‘Maybe people don’t always want to have 
things done for ’em. It was my speech, not 
yours, this way. When speech time came, and 
I thought of people listening, | had to speak 
out what I’d been thinking all the year, and 
specially since Monday.”’ 

‘*You’ve been very strange since Monday.’’ 

‘*T’ve been thinking. Some things happened | 
Monday that set me thinking.’’ 

“T should think you’d be thinking about your | 
future now.’’ 

‘Exactly what I am doing.’’ 

“It’s college, isn’t it, Milton? You’ve said 
you were going to work your way somehow.”’ 

‘*It would take time to do that, but I’d not 
mind time or work. But maybe I’ll not go.’’ 

‘Milton, not go to college! Why, college for 
people who care is everything! Everything 
one wants to do and think and be!’’ 

‘*That’s the way you feel about it, eh? I 
suppose you do. But for me, did you think 
I didn’t mean what I said to-night at the end? 
For me maybe there’s another way, maybe 
there’s something else for me to do with my 
life! For you,’’ his tone changed to coldness, 
‘‘of course you feel different. ’’ 

“I’m not going to college, Milton.’’ 

**You’re—not—going !’? 

“Ta” 

In that moment Miriam knew that Milton’s 
reserve fell from him, that once more he ad- 
mitted her his comrade. At last he said, 
speaking low, as if he were talking to himself 
and striving to think things out: 
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**why | care. 
| came, to see when you would. Now you do.” 





‘*There could be only one reason for your 
not going to college. And I know what it is!’? | 
‘*Why, what is it, Milton?’’ 


‘*Grandmother. At last you know she needs 


care. Soon after we started we came upon a 
tiny stream of fresh water that intersected our 
course on its journey to the sea. Seeing this 
rivulet, which was not more than eight or ten 
feet wide, some of our men tottered toward 
it. I begged them to stop, and all but one 


| complied. 


‘‘The one exception, a Cape Verder, half- 
crazy with his sufferings, did not heed my 
warning, but throwing himself down by the 
stream, drank, and died where he lay. 

“At the station the blacks, superintended by 
the manager, gave us drink sparingly, and fed 
us with minute morsels of cassava and boiled 
fish. 

‘‘Waiting only two hours at this station, we 
returned to the beach, carrying food and drink, 
intending to attempt the succor of the com- 
rades who were perishing of thirst outside the 
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f. 
‘‘Skilled though the natives were in the art of 


| boat-launching, we could not induce them to 


risk their own boat in the surf then rolling in. 
They did, however, enable us to get safely afloat 


in our boat, by running us through the breakers | 


with such sturdy strength and good judgment 
as is seldom seen in any part of the world. 
When we went afloat that time it was with 
the intention of persuading the other crews to 
go ashore with us and remain until we had all 
got back our strength. 

“But the surf grew steadily worse, making 
another attempt foolhardy; so, signaling an 
adieu to the blacks on shore, we set sail 
down the coast and arrived at Landana, ten 
miles away, that night, finding there a safe 
landing-place and a hospitable entertainer in 
the person of the manager of a German palm- 
oil house, whose guests we were for four days. 

“Our next coasting trip, to Kabinda, thirty 
miles farther south, was made in one day. 
There we were again the guests of palm-vil 
accumulators until the arrival of our brig, 
which had twice nearly reached Kabinda in the 
interval of our absence, only to be swept far 
out to sea each time by the powerful Kongo 
River current during periods of calm weather.’’ 
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And I 


her room that afternoon, that you could never 
I’ve been watching you ever since you 


‘*Are you glad, Milton ?’’ 

‘*Glad you’re going to take care of grand- 
mother. Oh, yes, glad on your account, too. 
You’ll never be sorry.’” 

‘Milton, tell me, are you glad I came to 
Morning-top ?”’ 

“Now Iam.’’ He spoke with heartiness. 

“I’ve been very horrid to you sometimes.’’ 

He laughed. ‘“That’s nothing, now! We 
have had some lively spats, haven’t we, you 


””? 


and 1?’? He chuckled as at something far in 
the past. ‘‘But we’re going to be first-rate 


friends from now on. I know what it means 
for you to give up college.’’ 

‘Do you?’”’ whispered the girl. 

“‘Maybe you’ll get more by giving up than 
if you’d gone to college.’’ 

“Get what, Milton ?’’ 

“‘Get to be like her. That would be the best 
thing that could happen to you, wouldn’t it?’’ 

‘*Milton,’’ said Miriam, wistfully, ‘‘you just 
worship grandmother, don’t you?’’ 

“‘T haven’t forgotten what I was when she 
took me, or what I’d have been if she hadn’t. 
But you’re the first person I ever talked to 
about her. If I go to college, the best part 
will be coming home to tell grandmother all 
about it.’’ 

‘*And you’ll tell me, too, Milton ?’’ 

“T’ll tell you both.’’ 

‘*It seoms almost as if I were saying good-by 
to you to-night,’’ said Miriam. ‘‘Everything 
is so solemn. You’ll be going away. Milton, 
I know you’re going to be a splendid man.’’ 

‘I’m going to try to be a good one, anyway, 


for her. Wish me luck on that.’’ 
‘I do.’’ She laid a small, cold hand in his, 
whispering, ‘‘Wish me luck, too, Milton. It’s | 


never been very easy for me to be good.’’ 

‘*There’s the light in her window still,’’ said 
Milton. ‘‘I guess she’ll wait up for us, and 
we'd better go in.’’ He pressed the little hand 
in a big grasp. ‘‘I do wish you luck.’’ 

Up in her room, grandmother’s light burned 
steadfastly, as she sat thinking over Mrs. Estes’ 
offer, what it would mean to all of them. She 
glanced out of the window now and then. 
Pressing her face to it, she could see the dim 
forms down there. Soon she heard the two 
come in, Milton tramping off to the loft, 
Miriam going up to her room. 

Grandmother went to knock softly at the 


door. The candle on the bureau dimly lighted 
the little room. ‘‘Dumpling’’ slept quietly; 


the war of worlds would not have disturbed 
Dumpling’s slumbers. Both girls were accus- 
tomed to place the candle just where it threw 
its full beams on the little girl’s picture. She 


| and Miriam, with her sweet, brooding eyes. 


| A photograph that until recently had stood on 

| Miriam’s bureau was gone; it had been burned. 

| Grandmother went to sit down in the little 

| rocking-chair; Miriam sank on the floor beside 
| her and took her hand. Her face was starry, 
}and so sweet and wistful that it hurt, such a 
humble little Miriam that evening! 

‘*He’s all right,’’ she said; ‘‘he’s not angry 
| with me, or anything. But somehow he made 
| me feel a little lonesome; he’s so big, and I 
| think he’s just going to go on growing bigger 
| and bigger !”’ 
| **Bless us!’? cried grandmother. ‘‘I don’t 
| know how we’ll ever shoe him and coat him if 
he does. I hoped he’d got his growth.’’ 

‘**T didn’t mean that,’’ said Miriam. 

The sweetness of silver bells was in grand- 
mother’s laugh. ‘‘I know well enough what 
you mean, dear child, but you look so solemn. 
Maybe some other people will do some growing, 
too, just to keep up with Milton.’’ 

‘Do you think I ever can, grandmother? I 
feel so strange to-night. I don’t know what’s 

happening to me. I seem to be seeing so many 
| things all at once, and at the same time I don’t 
| know why I didn’t see them long ago.’? She 
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GRANDMOTHER'S SENTENCES WERE BROKEN 


BY LONG PAUSES. 


lifted wide young eyes to her grandmother’s 
face. ‘‘Grandmother, do you think Milton 
will ever—care?’’ 


tender hand, yet there was a suspicion of a 
twinkle in her eyes. ‘‘Yes, I think he will, 
but we’ll have to be patient. Milton’s a great 
one for standing off and studying people a long 
time, to see if they can keep up to the mark 
he’s set for ’em, before he’ll give in and care. 
Why, he did that way with me when he was 
only a scrap of a youngster. 

‘*He’s a man in some ways, but he’s only a 
great boy in some others. 
| be patient. 
| us all their lives. We’re always mothering 
them, even when they’re as old as grandfather 
|in there. Nowadays Milton’s head is full of 

lots of things. ’’ 

‘I think he’s just thinking of you, grand- 

mother.’? 

‘*Your turn will come, if you wait. 
| Women have to do a heap of waiting.’’ 
| ‘I can wait. Grandmother, don’t you think 

Milton expects a good deal of a girl?’’ 

| “He’s a sharp one, yes; he’s not easy on 
| people. Still, perhaps that’s no great harm.’’ 
| Grandmother’s hand was tender on the bowed 
| head, yet there was irresistible humor at her 
lips, for this wistful little girl was the young 
lady from Miss Black’s school, and Milton 
was ‘‘the boy in the kitchen’?! This was 
Miriam. How could grandmother give her up 
now, let her go away, this Miriam? 

The twinkle died from grandmother’s eyes, 
leaving them wan and tortured. Mrs. Estes 
had left it to her judgment. Would it be right 
to Miriam, would it be right to any of them, 
to tell Miriam what the offer had been? Per- 
haps the doctor was mistaken, and perhaps, 
thought grandmother, ‘‘It’s only that I’m a 
selfish old woman, and want her so!’’ 

Miriam lifted her head. ‘‘I was right,’’ she 
said. ‘‘He would never take it from me. You’re 
the only one he’d ever take it from.’’ 
| ‘*That’s exactly what Mrs. Estes said,’’ said 
grandmother, unexpectedly thinking aloud. 

‘*‘Why, what did she say?’’ asked Miriam. 

‘*She said to me, ‘That boy would be hurt 
| by being helped by any one but you!’ ”’ 





Deary, 
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Women just have to | 
The best of men are just boys to | 
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Grandmother touched the girl’s hair with a and let other people take care of me for the rest 


| 


when I saw her speak to Judge Leftwich 


afterward to you that she was offering to send " 

Milton to college. I was so afraid for q Tainute 

that she wouldn’t let me have the chance,” ; 
‘*No,’’ said grandmother, in a steady Voice lr 

‘*Milton was not the one she offered to send ty " 

college; it was you, my darling. She knew 

how much you wanted the scholarship, You to 

and Milton can both go to college, you see, if to 

you want to.’’ g 


Miriam jumped up, stood breathless, trem. 
bling, radiant. Grandmother’s hands Were 
pressed tight together. ‘‘Dear,’’ she Said, “dg 
you want to go so much as that?’ 

“Oh, now it can be true! Now it can be 
true!’’ cried Miriam. 

‘*What can be true, dear ?’’ 

‘*What Milton thought about me. He thought 
I was going to give up college to stay at home 
with you. I couldn’t tell him it was for him, 
for he wouldn’t have gone, and besides, he was 
so glad to have me do it for you that I couldn’t 
have told him, anyway. And all the time [ 
felt dishonest. But now I can give it up for 
you! Now it can be true, what Milton thinks 
of me. Oh, I am so glad, so glad!’’ 

‘**You are going to stay at home with me» 

Miriam flung herglf 
once more down beside 
the little rocking-chair. 
“Oh, yes, yes, yes!” 
she cried. 

Grandmother put her 











arm about her, looking mot 

down at her. “Dear, “T 

you think a great deal first 

of honesty, don’t you?” You 

she said. “ 

‘Yes, I do.” ago, 

‘**Do you know, dear, motl 

I’m afraid I haven't sell 

always been very honest talk 

with you myself? “] 

‘*‘Why, what do you been 

mean, grandmother?” Jam 

‘Miriam, you re done 

member Monday after. it to 

noon??? gee b 

**Ves.”? ing ' 

“T had just been chick 

down to the doctor's, Miri: 

I’d put off going, for! towal 

was afraid of what he Bat | 

might say, and I didn’t keep 

want to know for sure. ws | 

And he said —’” She times 

hesitated. Ide 

** Grandmother, tell about 

me quick !’’ to be 

‘* Something that’s forter 

been very hard for me “& 

to make up my min farm, 

to. And something | and t 

just couldn’t tell you, hear 1 

Miriam, for I couldn’t Jame: 

ask you to give up your first | 

life, even a few years erazy 

of it, for an old woman was ¢ 

like me. But now you —you 

are going to stay here, anyway, and oh, my Mi 

darling, I am glad! The doctor is very plain- hard ¢ 

spoken; he said I must give up everything, your 1 

came | 

of my life. If I didn’t,—and I’m afraid, dear, you fj 

he said the truth,—there wouldn’t be any ‘rest deceiv 

of my life.’ ”’ much | 

‘*Grandmother, you weren’t going to tell m “qy 

this?’ sobbed 

‘‘Deary, you’re young, and you wanted to mother 

go away.’’ “Wh 

Suddenly young arms about grandmother's turning 
neck, holding her convulsively, a wet, wild ineant 
face and wild words. ‘‘It can’t be! It can't! didn’t 

I couldn’t bear it again! I was only a little gill when ] 

when they died, father and mother, but I’ve “Ty 

never been able to talk about them since, neve, MOrTOV 
never, never! And if death takes you! Just that I 

when we’ve found you! Just when we’ve colle months 

home! Why, you’re all we have, all five of w. “Dee 
I couldn’t bear it, I couldn’t! Oh, I am seeing Way. 

so many things to-night that I can hardly stand OWD 80 

it! Oh, I never knew how much I loved you, nother: 

I never knew till now !’’ you kn¢ 

‘‘Miriam, you must not talk so wildly, # ler, and 

sob so, you must not, truly. For it goes to my Stronger 

heart, and you know that is the trouble-the sick no 

doctor says, my heart. You do not want to Me, oy 

| make me sick, my little girl.’’ It wa 

Miriam pressed her teeth together hard. “! left afte 

won’t,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll be quiet.’”’ litle gi 

“That’s right. Let’s try to talk quiely. In he 
It’s been a pretty hard evening on you, deat out of 

child ; no wonder you’re overwrought.” : tars: b 
“T didn’t see. I thought you got a litte Off, the 

tired sometimes, and I knew Milton worried, a its f 

but you seemed so cheerful and so capable 

There never seemed any place for me, anything even Ju 
for me to do.’’ herself, 

‘*T’m afraid there’ll be plenty for you to do, i 

Miriam. Most of all, the children. And yO! J) thought 

old grandparents, too, and all. It isn’t going aw her 

be much like college.’’ and sure 

Miriam, the energetic, was already at work, aw Le 

rearranging her life-work in a headlong huly- Stonger 

“T believe I can even learn to cook,”’ she st tes, w 

resolutely, ‘‘now that it seems worth while: Wile; ga 

Shining and sweet was her face, looking be th 

into grandmother’s, and strong with young Jove 4 





| stood looking out at both of them, grandmother | ‘Do you know, grandmother, I was afraid | of you, grandmother, Milton and I, 
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“Dear, your face is like —’’ whispered grand- 
mother, drawing the girl close. ‘‘I guess I am 
little tired. Perhaps it’s about time I was 
= taken care of, and you’re the only person 
ye to have do it. Not many have ever 
me like this, played out, and saying so.’’ 
“you're not played out; you’re just going 
sit still a while and tell the rest of us what 
Fighting for self-control, Miriam patted 
er’s hand softly, rhythmically. 

After a while grandmother said, ‘Miriam, 

did your father ever tell you who you were 
“it 
goad just a name father liked. I wasn’t 
named for anybody.” 

“Oh, yes, you were. 
his sister.”’ - 

“J never knew he had a sister.” 

“He could never speak of her, but he had a 
little sister, there in the picture.” 

“Our little girl?’” 

«Js that what you call her? I was glad you 
ieft the picture when you changed the room, 

” 

Miriam started. ‘‘Was this her room?’’ 

“Yes, so as to be close to mine. I’ve thought 
to tell you a good many times, but I’d always 
wait.” Grandmother’s sentences were broken 
by long pauses, and her voice was low. ‘‘It’s 
forty years ago. She was just nine.’’ 

“She is so sweet,’’ whispered Miriam, looking 
at the picture. 

“J think she was the sweetest child that any 
mother ever had,’’ grandmother answered. 
“There was the little mother in her from the 
frst. She was always comforting some one. 
You can see that, the way she holds her doll. 

“And when she went away,—it’s forty years 
ago, but years never make any difference to 
mothers, —and I had been so happy, and it never 
seemed as if a child could die. But we won’t 
talk about that time. 

“J tried not to be different from what I’d 
been when she was still here, and Daniel and 
James and I did just the same things we’d 
done before she died. I could never have borne 
it to go away from the old place, for I can still 
se her running about, and I can hear her sing- 
ing while she hunted the eggs, or calling the 
chickens or the cows,—such a sweet little voice, 
Miriam,—just when things were growing quiet 
toward evening, and the sun was getting low. 
But most of all, it seemed as if I must try to 
keep the sadness away. 

“J kept her room just the same, and some- 
times when it was hard not to be downhearted, | 
I'd come in and look at the picture, and think 
about how she held her doll, and how she used 
to be when I had a headache, my little com- 
forter, and I’d always come away feeling rested. 

“So the years went by for us here on the 
farm, and after a while James went away, 
am then he married out West, and I didn’t 
hear very often. But I always knew wherever 
James was, he was just the same. When his 
first baby came, Miriam, I was just nearly 
eazy to get hold of it, me away off here! I 
was always just foolish over babies, Miriam 
-you’re the same, I think. 

“Miriam, few things in my life were ever so 
hard as not to be able to send for you all when 
your mother died. When Uncle Dave’s legacy 
ame I couldn’t stop to think, I couldn’t write 
you fast enough. Dear, I never meant to 
deeive you about the money. It seemed so 
much to me.’” 

“Grandmother, don’t! Don’t, please!’’ 
sobbed Miriam. Her head was on grand- 
mother’s knee, she was crying very softly. 

“Why, deary, deary,’’? said grandmother, 
turning the wet face up to her own, ‘‘I never 
mant to make you cry so! Shame on me! I 
didn’t see. I’m always looking at the picture | 
when I’m in here. ’? 

“I will fix the room the way it was to- 
morow,’? said Miriam. ‘‘There’s so little 
that I can ever do to make up for these ten 
months,’ 

“Dear girl, I never want you to feel that 
way. When you have a little child of your 
OW2 some day, you’ll know how easy it is for 
mthers and grandmothers to forget. Don’t 
youknow what most I’ve wanted was a daugh- 
ft, and now I’ve got her! Why, dear, I feel 
Stonger already. I know I’m not going to be 
sk now. Nothing makes any difference to 
me, now that you’ve come home!’’ 

It was a very quiet Miriam that grandmother 
kt after a while, still sitting there beneath the 
litle girl’s picture in the little room. 

In her own room, grandmother stood looking 
mt of the window. Above, the far, white 
Sars; below, the quiet home fields, and farther 
fi, the silent treetops of The Mountain, and 
@ its base the valley, with all its sleeping 

steads, Uncle Jud’s the nearest. ‘‘I think 
fen Jud would be satisfied now,’ she said to 
If, “about Daniel and me.’? 
looking into the blue June night, she 
t about the future of her little brood, 
§W her foundling boy go climbing steadfast | 
sure to his true place in the world of men; | 
“w Lewis grow year by year, on and on, 
tonger and stronger, tending the old farm 
‘ts, with the quiet girl of the valley for his 
Wile; saw her little ones, saw Dumpling grow 
the dear, sturdy little woman she must 
weome; and Jamie go marching steadily 
trough youth and manhood to take up his 


o ” 
to do. 


You were named for 


| When twenty-five feet below the log, he felt a 


tender as he; and Miriam, Miriam, through 
ways storm-tossed and doubtful often, still hold 


her soul firm until it should rise to the stature | the little stars looked down on them all, there! when he was dead—or even before. 


of the ‘bound boy’s’’ love. 
These things would all come, as the years 
went by slowly. Grandmother would not have 


had them grow too fast, her seedlings of old 
Morning-top. Above the shadowy mountains 


on the old farm, safe home, all five, in grand- 
| mother’s house, in grandmother’s heart. 
THE END. 


THE HAND OF THE BROOK 


ANE 





| HE thick grass and high- 
T growing weeds brushed 

along the rubber of Dick 
| Weston’s new hip boots with 
ja soft rustle. As he strode 
| through the south pasture, the 
| boy looked down from time to 
| time at his boots with a feeling 
of mingled pride and pain. For 
it was these that had started all the trouble. 

Dick had quarreled with his father. This 
time it was no mere disagreement, but a real 
breach which was fast widening. In the years 
that Dick and his father had worked the farm 
together there had been nothing so serious as 
this. It was maddening to think that the 
trouble had finally come from a paltry pair of 
wading-boots. 

Dick’s chief recreation was fishing. He was 
a fisherman by instinct. For years he had 
been whipping the streams within a ten-mile 
radius. And he had become skilful, hitherto 
without any of the ostentation which so often 
marks the half-lover of a sport. 

But this summer Dick had met a young man 
from the city, the summer boarder at a neigh- 
bor’s farm. This young gentleman was no 
fisherman,—judged by the string,—but he had 
all the equipment of a sporting- 
goods catalogue. Dick had small 
use for his new-fangled creel and 
his many-leaved fly-book, but for 
the long wading-boots, which came 
clear to one’s thigh and buckled 
there, Dick had nothing but envy. 
He thought of them day after day, 
and finally decided to buy a pair 
like them. 

He announced his determination 
to his father. Mr. Weston grew 
serious and tried to dissuade him. 
Dick was going to enter the state 
college in the fall, and every penny 
was being saved for that. Daily 
the father was sacrificing some- 
thing himself for the sake of his 
son’s future expenses, and naturally 
it troubled him that Dick should 
plan to spend a considerable sum, 
even from his own savings, for a 
perfectly needless luxury. 

Dick was firm. He would have 
those boots; and when his father 
still remonstrated, the lad had 
grown angry. He had said bitter 
words; and the rift had widened 
till father and son now exchanged 
only the merest necessary mono- 
syllables. 

Meanwhile Dick had ordered the 
boots. ‘They had come by express 
to-day; and in the absence of his 
father at a grange meeting, Dick 
had put them on for their first 
fishing trip. 

So it happened that this after- 
noon he was striding across the 
fields, not to his usual brook, but 





HE 


ito another and longer one three 


miles farther away. Yet in spite of the boots, 
somehow he was not happy. 

On and on he tramped, through twining 
thickets of undergrowth and across sun - 
drenched clearings redolent of sweet-fern. At 
last he could distinguish a faint murmur, and 
following the ever-widening trail of sound, 
soon reached the brook. There he buckled the 
wading-boots tightly round his thighs, quickly 
jointed up his rod, fitted a brown hackle to the 
line, and was off. 

The rains had been heavy of late, and the 
twenty - foot brook was filled with roaring 
water; but Dick strode on, splashing along in 
his big boots, or leaping and poising on the 
upjutting rocks. He fished every promising 
hole and swirling eddy with all the cunning of 
his wrist. He caught nothing. Whatever the 
reason, he felt not the faintest twitch at his 
hook. Not even a fingerling nibbled. Yet he 
kept on and on into the depths of the woods. 

Suddenly he noticed that the sun had dropped 
behind the pines which fringed the shore on 
each bank. About a hundred yards farther | 
up-stream a large tree had fallen across the 
brook. He determined to fish up to that. On 
he plunged through the gathering twilight. 


twitch at his line which promised a possible 
strike. A rise at last! He leaped toward a 
wet, slanting rock a yard away for a better 
cast. In the dusk he miscalculated his dis- 
tance. His feet struck the rock, but one slipped 
off into the water. Sliding into a deep crevice, 


this foot went down several inches, skewed a 
little to one side, and jammed tight. 
‘*Clumsy!’’ he ejaculated, and stopped in 





father’s service in the world, as simple and 








He tried to wrench his foot up, but 


his cast. 
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|his hands, he shouted and listened; shouted 
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i it only wedged the firmer. 
fully to and fro, but there 
was not the budge of a hair’s 
breadth in the cranny, although 
he could feel the big rock above 
stir slightly. Not in the least 
frightened, but lamenting the 
loss of a trout, he went at 
systematically. Over and over he 


the task 
| attempted to start his boot, trying to slide it, 


twitching it gently, yanking it furiously. But 
the rock only gripped it the tighter. He bent, 
plunged his arms into the icy water, and strug- 
gled to lift away that big invisible stone. He 
' could get no purchase on it. 

At last he stood up. Unbuckling the strap 
at his thigh, he started to pull his foot out of 
| the boot. He could not do it. The rubber 
| fitted too snug, and that wee skew of his ankle 
had done the business; he could not slip his 
' foot out of its casing. And then—for the first 
time—Dick realized that he was a prisoner 
shackled to the brook ! 

He realized, too, that he was over a mile 
from the nearest house. There was little 
chance that any one else was fishing within 
ear-shot. Nevertheless, making a trumpet of 





JOINTED UP HIS ROD 


again louder, and leaned forward to hear. 
Not even the sorry comfort of an echo came 
back from the woods. And the night was com- 
ing. Over the ragged treetops the western sky 
faded slowly from rosy pink into metallic green, 
then into somber blue. Dick watched the little 
stars edging their way out of the purple dark. 
They were glimmering there in the summer sky 
just as gently and peacefully as if he stood in 
the yard at home. 

All at once he realized that he was hungry. 
He delved through his pockets, and found four 
limp soda-crackers. He munched the biscuit, 
washing them down with a scooped handful of 
water from the brook. Something quivered 
against his leg, startling him at first; then he 
realized it was his rod, which had fallen 
athwart the brook and caught on some rocks. 
He lifted it, unjointed it carefully, and stuck 
it into a crevice near by. 

The cool night breeze began to sway the pine 
tops, and Dick buttoned his jacket round his 
throat. Then, gradually, his mood of sturdy 
calm began to ooze away. The boughs of the 
trees sighed and creaked. He could hear low, 
sudden rustlings on shore, as if animals were 
stalking through the underbrush and pausing 
to listen. They were moving toward him, he | 
thought, — nearer, — nearer, — while he stood | 
there chained to the brook. A _ screech-owl 
gave its demoniac yell close by. A sudden 
terror flung itself upon the boy ; he called; he 
screamed. Only the steady roar of the brook 
and the wail of the fir boughs answered him. 

Strange, morbid fancies began to form and 
seethe in his brain. He queried which would 
come first, whether he would starve to death 





Then he wriggled his leg care- | 


. AND WAS OFF. 


| his father. 


> 








as he stood there, or topple over and drown. 
Perhaps beasts would come and gnaw at him 
Perhaps 
he should never be found till he was a skeleton. 
His foot would slip out easily enough when it 
was nothing but a spindle of bone, he thought. 
He tore at the rocks below water with his 
hands till they bled. Tugging and jerking and 
writhing to get free, he threshed about on the 
pivot of his shackled foot like a fox caught by 
one leg ina trap. And even while he struggled, 
he realized that he felt nothing below the surg- 
ing ring of water at his knee; farther down his 
leg was as icy and senseless as the granite 
which clasped it. 

As he moaned and tugged, a sudden thought 
seized him and cast him up, high and dry, 
above the reach of his frenzy. His father! 
The talk of the past week swept back to him 
now. The wailing of the pine boughs seemed 
to become the low, steady voice of his father, 
explaining to him the necessity of saving ever) 


possible cent for his college education. Every- 
|thing seemed changed to Dick now. How 


selfish, how unsportsmanlike, it was for him 
to have acted as he had! And all for a pair of 
rubber boots! At that he wondered, with a 
certain grim humor, whether the new boots 
| were to blame for his present plight. The 
old shoes he generally wore when fishing, 
| would they have played him the same trick by 
| getting caught? Was this a sort of judgment 
| on him? 
| A mere pair of boots seemed trifling to him 
now compared to his father’s love. His father 
had been giving him all he had. It served 
him right to have to die there by inches in the 
vise-like hand of the brook! But if he could 
| only see his father once more, just for one little 
| minute—to tell him—to make him understand 
| that his son was sorry! If he could only leave 
some message his father would find! 
If he could only write something! 

Dick plunged through his pockets, 
but all he found was a water-tight 
box of matches. He sank into apathy. 
He could do nothing. 

Suddenly the boy shook his shoul- 
ders back and straightened himself. 
“Come—buck up, Dick! Buck up!’’ 
he said, aloud. 

He struck a match and looked at 
his watch. Twenty-five minutes of 
nine! Stooping over, Dick splashed 
some of the cold water over his face 
and temples. It made him feel strong 
and steady again. Then he straight- 
ened up, flung his head back, and 
gazed at the stars. 

When Mr. Weston got home from 
the grange meeting, he wondered at 
Dick’s absence. Yet he had seen so 
little of the boy of late that he gave 
the matter slight thought. But when 
eight, nine, and finally ten o’clock 
brought no Dick, Mr. Weston’s per- 
plexity turned to anxiety and fear. 

Wandering about the house, he at 
last discovered that Dick’s fishing-rod 
was gone. That gave him his clue. 
Filling and lighting a lantern, he set 
out in search. 

There were three brooks to which 
Dick might have gone. He tried the 
nearest first, following it for two 
miles. Then the second. It was the 
dead of night, but still the man stum- 
bled and plowed his way along the 
banks through the dew - drenched 
undergrowth, shouting from time to 
time. But no Dick! 

Finally he made his way to the third brook, 
and again took up the search. At last, just as 
the east broke into yellow, he came down- 
stream to the log bridge near which Dick stood, 
pale and swaying, in the swirling water. 

They saw each other the same instant. Dick 
smiled a little faint smile, and his lips twitched. 
In a flash Mr. Weston saw what was the 
matter. He burst through the trees and 
plunged into the water. Then, just as he was, 
he flung himself on his knees, and groped with 
his hands. He grappled with that invisible 
rock that Dick could not lift, tugging and heavy- 
ing. The rock stirred, not enough to release 
the boot, but just enough so that Dick could 
straighten his leg and pull out his foot. 

For the first time Mr. Weston saw the boot. 
He stooped again. ‘‘Perhaps we can save that, 
too,’’ he said, dryly. 

Dick thrust him back. Then he burst out, 
‘*No; leave it there!’’ And as his father looked 
at him, he added, in a half-whisper, ‘‘I—I am 
sorry, father! I was wiong.’’ 

“My boy!”’ 

The man put his arms round his son, and 
for many seconds these two stood there motion- 
less. Then Dick half-stumbled, was half-car- 
ried to the bank. 

The empty boot had collapsed, sagged down, 
and half-filled with water. 

At last Dick was able to go on, leaning on 
Neither spoke, for they had come 
to perfect understanding again. There might 
have been something ludicrous in the lopsided 
gait of a boy without one boot. Instead, the 


| scene had a sort of fine dignity, as father and 


son went home together, step by step, through 
the clear silence of the dawn. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
HE several commissions engaged on an in- 
vestigation of the price of living are agreed 
that it is high because things cost so much 
money. * 
ITHIN a year, it is confidently predicted, 
this country will be invaded by a force 
from Australasia. Nevertheless, no one need 
be alarmed, for the invaders will be armed, 
not with guns and swords, but with tennis- 
rackets and golf-clubs. 

VEN in this era of corporations, perhaps 
the limit is reached, in a Western city, in 
the incorporation of a family. The object is 
a more businesslike handling of the family’s 
extensive financial affairs, but it is to be hoped 
that it will prove an exception to the rule that 

corporations have no souls. 
CHURCH in New Jersey recently voted 
to take membership in a number of the 
more important social and civic associations of 
the country. This is in keeping with the mod- 
ern tendency of the churches to broaden their 
work and bring them into closer relation with 
every helpful influence, both local and national. 


INISTERS who make a practise of sand- 
wiching sundry bits of information, ex- 
planation and argument into their prayers 
should be warned by the libel suit against an 
Illinois pastor by a member of his congregation 
who protests against having his alleged mis- 
deeds publicly told to the Lord during the 
Sunday-morning prayer. 
OR a blind man, Senator Gore of Oklahoma 
manages to see a good deal of what is going 
on, and does not think it necessary to keep 
what he discovers to himself. ‘Those who feared 
that the new state had sent to the Senate a man 
whose service would be diminished by his in- 
tirmities are finding that there are few men in 
that body so active and useful as the Oklahoman. 
INCE it was organized, two and one-half 
years ago, the information bureau of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor has placed 
over eight thousand immigrants in permanent 
places on farms. It is a good beginning, but 
the keen demand for farm labor would not be 
appeased by many times that number of men, 
and the great mass of the newcomers still pre- 
fer the large cities or the mines. 
OSPITAL records for periods of great heat 
disclose the fact that prostrations are most 
numerous just after luncheon. That meal is 
eaten in the hottest part of the day, to be sure, 
but other causes are influential. A rush to a 
“quick-lunch’’ counter, a hurried, and espe- 
cially a hearty, meal are more dangerous than 
the heat. Eat lightly, eat slowly, and avoid 
hurrying back and forth—these are good hot- 
weather rules. = 
WNERS of whaling-vessels going to Hudson 
Bay have been informed by the American 
yovernment that they need not pay the Canadian 
license fees demanded for the right to whale or 
lish. Canada has long insisted that the bay is 
Canadian water. The United States maintains 
that it is open sea, as much so as the Gulf of 
Mexico. This question will have to be settled 
some day, but it can wait until more pressing 
matters are disposed of. 
NE of the most interesting characteristics 
of the recent convention of the National 
L:ducational Association was the extent to which 
pictures were used to make things clear. There 
were excellent samples of pictures made for 
schoolroom use; the department of dental 
hygiene made a most graphic display of the 
condition of children’s mouths; and a large 
group photograph, labeled ‘‘ The Adenoid 
Smile,’’ was as instructive as a lecture. 
O fewer than three hundred and seven fight- 
ing craft of all sizes and types assembled 
last month in the English Channel for the 
annual manceuvers of the British navy. It 


was the largest and most powerful fleet that 
the world has ever seen under one flag,—in- 
cluding forty-five first-class battle-ships, forty 
armored cruisers, over one hundred destroyers, 
thirty-six torpedo-boats, fifty submarines and 


| the average college presidency. 








twenty hospital and supply ships,—and for 
three weeks it played at the grim game of war, 
as it would be waged in deadly earnest should 
ever an attempt be made to attack or invade 
the British Isles. 


HE election of Mrs. Ella Flag Young as 

president of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation—the largest educational body in the 
world—is more than a recognition of woman’s 
place in the work of the American public | 
schools. It is a tribute to an individual woman | 
who is everywhere recognized as a wise cn 





sane leader in educational work. Mrs. Young 
is superintendent of the public schools of Chi- 
cago, a position of far more importance than 
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COURAGEOUS VIRTUE. 
Larger manhood might we share, 
Surer fortune—did we dare! 
Bayard Taylor. 


* ¢ 


CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRIES. 
(Cin ofthe aver investigations, in the 





mind of the average person, are associated 

with the attempts of one party or faction 
to get some partizan advantage, either by 
‘‘whitewashing’’ a supporter or by convicting 
an opponent. The political use of the power 
of Congress has been common enough to explain 
a disinclination to take seriously the work of 
the special committees. 

The investigations ordered by the present 
Congress will suffer in popular esteem because 
of the general distrust of such activities. Yet 
there ought to be no question of the good faith 
of the members of the Senate who are to sift the 
charges affecting the manner of election of the 
junior Senator from Illinois. The inquiry into 
the charge that attorneys for the Indians have 
been seeking to bribe one of the Senators from 
Oklahoma is another matter that should be 
treated with all the consideration which so seri- 
ous an accusation deserves. It will be fortunate, 
too, if the country shall be convinced that the 
Ballinger committee will base its conclusions on 
the facts and the evidence, unaffected by any 
thought of political expediency. 

Although they attract less attention than in- 
quiries into charges of misconduct, Congress 
makes many other investigations of great im- 
portance. They are for the guidance of the 
members in making laws. Sometimes the 
investigations are made by members of the com- 
mittees interested, sometimes outside experts 
are employed. For example, the appointment 
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which the common house-fly becomes a menace 
to health and even to life. 

No one pretends that all the moving pictures 
are worthy of approval. Many persons believe 
in a rigid censorship. In the absence of it, 
parents can exercise a wise supervision for their 
own families. 

e © 
THE COMMON LOT. 


Thy woe is but a single leaf 
In the green garland of eternal grief. 
Hermann Hagedorn. 
® 


SELF-RESPECT AND THE SHABBY 
WOMAN. 


| R. Winston Charchill has made, in his 
latest novel, the rather remarkable state- 


ment that ‘‘no self-respecting woman is 
ever shabby.’’ Now the model books of our 
early youth used to tell us that the hero or 
heroine —and they were invariably children 
whose self-respect was raised to the nth degree 
—wore clothes that, ‘‘though old and worn, 
were neatly patched and mended.’’ 

A further examination of Mr. Churchill’s 
text shows that this careful frugality is not at 
all what he means. His Honora, wishing to 
pay an eight-thousand-dollar rent, realizes with 
remorse that her uncle does not earn as much 


|as that in a whole year, for he is a poor, poor 


man who keeps but three servants. 

How about the rest of the world, however, 
the rest of the world whose moderate incomes 
of, say, one thousand to twenty-five hundred a 
year, must suffice to feed, clothe and educate 
several children? The mother of such a family, 
according to Mr. Churchill’s standards, must 
necessarily be shabby, yet may she not be self- 
respecting? Possibly remended gloves, a hat 
trimmed over, the suit she has already worn 
for a season freshened up with a velvet collar, 
all may mean that Barbara’s music lessons 
need not be interrupted, or give a chance for 
awkward, stumbling Bobby to be trained to 
partial grace at dancing-school. 

‘‘When you have three children, and just 
two thousand to live on,’’ said a perplexed 
woman the other day, ‘‘it’s only a matter of 
choice; you have to take the house or yourself 
or the children—and, somehow, it seems fairer 
to let the children have it.’’ But, strangely 
enough, this woman’s attitude toward herself 
is respecting, and she fronts the world with 
faith. 

Terms are relative, and wealth, of course, a 
matter of comparison, —that may be the novel- 
ist’s excuse,—but “‘shabby’’! It is an ugly 
word, and yet it may hold the nobility of great 





of three engineers to inquire into the feasibility 
of deepening the Illinois and Desplaines rivers 
has been authorized, and the President has been 
directed to make an inquiry into the wisdom 
of regulating the issue of railroad stocks and 
bonds. 

The members of some of the standing com- 
mittees will be busy all summer in inquiries 
made on their own account to qualify themselves 
to decide what should be done in the way of 
legislation. This investigation, although less 
spectacular, is of as great importance as the 
occasional inquiry into alleged crookedness. 
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MOVING PICTURES. 


ELDOM has there been in America any 
S expression of popular opinion so prompt, 

general and emphatic as the protest against 
the showing of moving pictures of the recent 
prize-fight. The protest, which is largely due 
to the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, has been effective in keeping the 
pictures away from all but a very few of those 
who would otherwise have seen them. 

It would be unjust to say or to believe that 
this result was obtained only after a vigorous 
battle with the moving-picture men, or that 
scenes of similar character make up a large 
portion of this new and most popular form of 
entertainment. On the contrary, the proprietors 
of the pictures yielded quickly and good- 
naturedly, and showed an excellent sense of 
the public attitude. 

Much criticism has been made of the moving- 
picture theaters, and doubtless much has been 
deserved. It is, however, a fact that the past 
few years have brought a decided improvement. 
There is yet much of melodrama and crude 
humor, but there is also a great deal that is 
artistic and instructive. 

In France, Germany, Belgium and the U nited 


States moving pictures have been used with | 


good results in schools. Not long ago fifty 
trained actors presented, in deep snow and the 
dead of winter, a pageant representing the 
massacre at old Hadley, Massachusetts, during 
the French and Indian wars. It was solely 
for reproduction by moving pictures. 

In science, too, this wonderful invention is 
beginning to display its power. By combination 
with microphotography, it has been made to 
show the actual battle which takes place in the 
blood of a human being between the phagocytes 
and the microbes of disease. It has disclosed 
to students the methods of operation of famous 
surgeons, shown processes of plant life and the 
immensely rapid motion of insects’ wings. One 
of the most interesting and useful of its recent 
achievements is the display of all the stages by 





self-sacritice. 


WITHDRAWING PUBLIC LANDS. 
Dita the past few weeks President 
| by one of the numerous important laws 
| passed in the closing days of Congress, and has 
| withdrawn many millions of acres of the public 
|lands from entry, sale or settlement. These 
| great areas include lands rich in coal, lumber, 
minerals and petroleum, and also valuable 
| power sites. A part of these lands is with- 
| drawn only so far that the mining rights are 
reserved. 

The withdrawals, it should be understood, 
j are not permanent, but are pending the enact- 
| ment of new legislation for the disposal of the 
|lands withdrawn. Such legislation may come 
jat the next session of Congress or in the next 
generation. Moreover, a large part of the lands 


| affected had earlier been withdrawn, but the | 


legality of the withdrawal was open to doubt. 
| One of the objects of the new law was to 
lratify or confirm the earlier action by a 
| second withdrawal. In fact, one of the main 


| points of the much-discussed and little-under- | 


| stood Ballinger-Pinchot controversy was the 
legality of the earlier withdrawals. 


| firmer legal basis, but leaves unsolved the real 


itself. The use at the proper time and in the 
proper way of the public lands, which are now 
temporarily set aside, is a great issue to be met 
in the future. The negative policy is desirable 
when there is wholesale waste, but there will 
have to be a positive policy as the growing 
population of the country feels its needs. 


e & 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC OPINION. 
INQ prota are discovering that it is not 
| 





profitable to disregard the sentiment of 

the rest of the world. 
small that on many great social and religious 
questions the citizens of one country are inter- 
ested in the policy of the governments of other 
countries. They do not hesitate to express 
their disapproval; sometimes they attempt to 
organize protest against that which offends 
them. 

The Belgian cabinet, a few months ago, 
issued a formal protest against a continuance 
of the attacks upon the administration of the 
Congo affairs. It intimated that there had 
been misapprehension of the purposes of the 
government, and pledged itself to an attempt 
| to correct existing abuses. The Liberal prime 








Taft has exercised the power given him | 


| Thus the new law, which was a measure | 
strongly urged by the administration, puts the | 
| conservation of our natural resources upon a) 


problems connected with the conservation policy | 


The world is so} 





| minister of Spain, who is engaved ina 
justment of the relations between the 
and the Roman Catholic Church, has Sent out 
a statement explaining what he has done ang 
what he proposes to do, and auinouneing 
he is supported, not only by the king, but by 
| the leaders of the Conservative party, 
| He expects to forestall such a 
attack as was made upon Spain after the exe, 
| tion of the alleged leader of the Barcelong e 
a year or two ago. It is charged that he jg 
| violating the constitution and attacking religion, 
| The premier denies that he is hostile to reli. 
| gion, and insists that he is merely interpretj 
the religious sections of the constitution Tatiog. 
ally and in accordance with modern Seritiment, 
It used to be that a nation was a law Uta 
itself so far as its internal affairs are Concerned, 
It is still not accountable, in any formal man. 
ner, to other nations or to the family of natiggg- 
that is, it is exempt from the meddlesome inter. 
ference of other nations. But increasing Tespet 
for the public sentiment of the world is enggy. 
aging to those who are looking forward to 
international federation of which prophets have 
had visions, and of which poets have sung, 


Tead. 


* © 
SMALL FRUITS AND LARGE, 
[sa was when there were large fruits 
and small fruits; when apples and Thelons 
and plums and strawberries knew their 
places and kept them. But that is so no longer, 

No one is surprised nowadays to mes 4 
strawberry which must be taken in two q 
three bites; apples which are as much lary 
than the fruit of the old farm as those wep 
larger than crab-apples are no longer unnsyl, 
But the tale of wonders daily mounts, Th 
extraordinary size of the vegetable creation 
which grow on irrigated land, bathed in ceay. 
less sunshine, and augmented by all the gif 
of the scientific horticulturist, is a constayt 
marvel, 

Those who can still remember the mode¢ 
field strawberry, as tiny as it was delicious, 
will rub their eyes when they see the late 
Western triumph, which runs seven to th 
quart. A new cherry, too, has come out d 
the Columbia Valley. It is four inches roan 
the middle, and bears the pleasant and pyn 
technic name of the ‘‘Bing’’ cherry. A dom 
of these fellows will make a fair pie. 

Such monsters are interesting as proof 
what man can do to improve upon nature wher 
he sets his mind to it, but the only people whe 
are better off because of them are the grower. 
They have less work to pick a quart or a bushel 
than they used to have, and the new fruitis 
so beautiful to look at that the ultimate consume 
parts willingly with the increased price which 
is demanded. 
| But let such as cannot pay that price be d 
good cheer. The old-fashioned fruit is usually 
quite as good as the more showy varieties. 
Flavor is not so easily improved as size and 
appearance. It is still true that the sweetet 
| things are frequently done up in the smallest 
| packages. 
| & © © 





OHAMMEDANISM, like Christianity, has is 
sects, and a very strong and thriving one’ 
| that known as Babism, from its founder, @ 
Bahaism, from its present<lay prophet. One-thinl 
| of the people of Persia are said to be Bahaiss, 
| besides great numbers in India, Morocco at 
{ China. In many essentials of doctrine and it 
| manner of life they remain Moslems, but they 
| accept Mirza Ali Mohammed, who was called the 
Bab, as a greater prophet than Mohammed hit 
self. The religion he taught before his executio 
sixty years ago, as a rebel against constituted 
authority, is much more liberal than orthodor 
Islamism. His modern successor, the Baha Ullal, 
pleads for universal peace and national arbitration, 
for a universal language, for thorough education 
of boys and girls alike, for abstinence from liquos 
and drugs, for a law of kindness to the animal 
well as the human creature. There are no priest 
| of Bahaism; those who teach the religion suppot 
themselves by other means. Celibacy and polyg- 
amy are alike condemned, and what amounts il 
Oriental eyes to the complete emancipation of 
woman is taught. The growth of the new doe- 
trines, like the political ascendancy of the Young 
| Turks, cannot but have a great effect in broadenitg 
the Mohammedan point of view, and sweepilg 
Islam into the current of modern civilization. 


ALDORF, Colorado, eleven thousand an 

six hundred feet above sea-level, claims i 
distinction of having the loftiest post-office # 
North America. Moreover, it is reached by* 
railroad, and the station is more than one thot 
sand feet nearer the heavens than the highest 
station on the new railroad across the Andes # 
South America, which The Companion m 
a few weeks ago. The little settlement at Wa 
dorf is in the shadow of Mount McClellan, {0 
the summit of which may be seen a hundred of 
more peaks of the wonderful Great Divide. 





OME radicals during the discussion, 4 few 

months ago, of the abuses of the British House 
of Lords had much to say about the perpe 
pension paid to the heirs of Lord Nelson, 
because of any merit of their own, but only rey 
they were kin to the great naval commander. I 
was intimated, too, that many such pensions a 
paid by the government. The chancellor of tie 
exchequer has lately issued a statement showing 
that there are only four perpetual pensions. 
sides that to the heirs of Lord Nelson, pensions 
paid to heirs of Lord Rodney, of the Duke 
Schomberg and of Seignor d’Auverquerque. 
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of Orange in battle. The Duke of Schom- 
as also rewarded for his loyalty to the same 
liam. He ¥ ceived a grant of five hundred 
thousand dollars from the English Parliament for 
military services, but turned it over to the king 
when William was in need of money. The pension 
pis heirs is interest on this loan not yet paid. 
jord Rodney ws the great admiral of the eight- 
eenth century. 


* ¢ 


MISS MELISSA’S BONNET. 

[SS Melissa opened the gate with a preoccupied 
M air, wandered round to the back garden, and 
at down on the steps of the clothes-drier. 
_#adeline,” she announced, “I have decided to 

hase a bonnet.” 

Miss Adeline, W ho was training nasturtiums on 
strings along the side of the platform, reared up 
wher knees, thrust back a faded and floppy sun- 
bonnet, and inquired, “Why?” 

“The new shapes are very startling, I know, 
and I ean’t say 1 admire them—some are really 
quite grotesque,” Miss Melissa explained, apolo- 
getically. “But I have had this bonnet now five 
year, and though I have always considered it 
post unobtrusive—well, I fear the fashions have 

ed so much it is becoming conspicuous. 
Qne doesn’t wish to be absurd.” 

“Nonsense!”’ pronounced Miss Adeline. ‘It’s 
perfectly good, and very becoming, and you’ve 
aways said you never had a bonnet that was as 
comfortable.” 

“go it is,” sighed Miss Melissa. “I took out 
ihe bit of old black stocking from under the lining 
amonth ago; and it’s as cool! And when I put it 
jn again, come Thanksgiving, it’ll feel as warm! 
and being neither felt nor straw, and mostly 
Wack, and a bit of lace on it, it’s right for anything, 
weddings and funerals and summer and winter: 
at least, I’ve always thought so. But to-day I 
overheard some people in an automobile outside 
the post-office remarking —” She paused with 
ber brow drawn into a little frown of worry. 

“Remarking what?’’ prompted Miss Adeline. 

“They may have referred to some one else,” 
said Miss Melissa, *“‘but, Adeline, I’m afraid they 
didn’t. A girl was saying to a young man with a 
eamera, ‘It’s a pity you couldn’t have snapped 
that queer old dear with the funny bonnet who 
went ina moment ago,’ and then she saw me and 
turned very red, and began talking fast about 
something else. So—so I’ve brought a new bonnet 
home to try,” she ended, with timorous defiance, 
aad suddenly plucked a purple-flowered object 
from the recesses of a large paper bag, and held it 
up for inspection. 

“Melissa!” cried Miss Adeline, in a horrified 
shriek. “You couldn’t!” 

Miss Melissa balanced it on her hand and eyed 
it with growing disfavor as she turned it slowly 
rund. “No,” she admitted, mournfully, “I’m 
afraid I couldn’t, after all. It looks even worse, 
now I’ve got it home. In the store the others were 
somuch more dreadful, Adeline. I don’t know 
what to do.” 

“You take that purple thing straight back to 
Miss Brassey and tell her I wouldn’t let you wear 
it,” said Miss Adeline, briskly. “That silly girl 
has got you all stirred up for nothing. ‘Queer old 
dear’ isn’t bad, after all. Dear is a more impor- 
tant word than queer, I should say. You ought to 
have felt complimented. I dare say we are queer; 
we're two old-fashioned country ladies, and why 
should we try to seem anything else? Why, I 
heard some carriage folk, going by one day when 
Iwas weeding, call me an ‘old guy,’ and it didn’t 
trouble me, except that nice-looking girls should 
besorude. I didn’t consider for a minute giving 
w my sun-cape bonnet and getting me a fancy 
garden-hat with ribbons and roses.” 

Miss Melissa thrust the discredited bonnet back 
into its bag. 

“Adeline,” she sighed, gratefully, ‘“‘you certainly 
weacomfort. You always help me make up my 
mind the way I want to and daren’t.” 


* * 


THE PROBLEM. 


“| KNOW that it costs more to have the ices from 

Chartier’s, but it is worth the difference in the 
elect. Of course, I never expect to have things 
like the Braddocks and Pentlands, but 1 want to 
have my simple things as perfect as their elaborate 
mes. Iam sure that this will be lovely, madre, 
tear.” 

Estelle ran up-stairs, humming a gay bit of song. 
Mother was always such a dear about helping out. 
She dropped down at her desk and ran over her 
memoranda. Yes, it was simple, but it was as 
she had said, perfect in every detail. 

“May I come in?” 

Estelle glanced up carelessly. ‘Why, of course, 
Nannie. Mercy me, child, has anybody bitten 
you? You look as solemn as an owl.” 

Nannie did look solemn. She had none of Es- 
telle’s lovely daintiness, none of her light, easy 
uch with life, yet the whole household had a way 
“depending upon her, although she was the 
Wungest member of it. Slie shut the door, and 
stood with her back against it. 

“Pye got to say it,” she began, and if Estelle 
tad noticed such things she might have seen a 
litle quiver about Nannie’s lips, “*Estelle, I’ve got 
se—I know you haven’t realized, but it 
isn’t fair,” 

“What isn’t fair?” Estelle exclaimed. 

You—all that it costs for you to go with the 

ntlands and Braddocks. Do you realize that 
mother hasn’t had a luncheon or anything for her 
— for four years? Nor had a new dress for 


“But,” Estelle Stammered, “‘why, Nannie, I do 
only the simplest things. You should see what 
others have!” 

Your evenings used to cost you five dollars— 
ae cost twenty. And you have three times 
ae dresses, although father’s income is the 


Are you Meaning that I should give up my 
8 because many of them happen to be rich?” 


| 


| 
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was Henry Nassau, who saved the life of | know what I mean, dear. 


I’ve thought over it till 


I can’t think any more, and the more I think the 
It was just—that 1 | 


The room grew very still. Estelle was fighting 


with herself, to give and do exactly what she had | 
a right to afford and no more—to give—five-dollar | 


bigger the puzzle grows. 
couldn’t bear things for mother.” 


with herself, Nannie waiting. 
looked up. 

“I guess—you’d better go, Nannie,” she said; 
and Nannie went. 

Alone, Estelle faced the situation. There were 
three solutions: one was to do as she had done; 
one todo as Nannie had done—refuse to go with 
rich people; and the third — It meant courage, 
hurts to her pride sometimes, sometimes even hu- 
miliation; but those who were true would stay. It 
would be to keep her friends upon terms of honor 


Presently Estelle 


evenings! 


For a long time she sat there; then suddenly | 


she tore to bits her memorandum for Chartier. 


She had decided. 


DICKENS AND THACKERAY. 


HE quarrel between Charles Dickens 


with a perfect reconciliation. 
is well worth reprinting. 


“The Story of a Life Time.” 
Late in the autumn of the year in which Thack- 


out making any sign of recognition, crossed the 
hall to the stairs that led up to the library. 

eer | Thackeray broke away from me and 
overtook Di 
the staircase. 

Dickens turned to him, and I saw Thackeray 
speak, and presently hold out his hand to Dickens. 
They shook hands, a few words were exchanged, 
and immediately Thackeray returned to me, 
saying: 

“I am glad I have done this. I said,” he con- 
should cease, and that we should be to 
as we used to be. Come, shake hands!’’ 

Dickens, he said, seemed at first rather taken 


words were exchanged. 

“I loved the man,” said Thackeray, ‘‘and could 
not resist the impulse.” 

It was like his tender nature, to which the rup- 
ture of a once-cherished friendship was an unfor- 
getable pain. 

A few weeks after I was reminded of the inci- 
dent = seeing Dickens standing by the open grave 
into which Thackeray had just been lowered and 
looking into it with a look of earnest sadness. It 
was not difficult to imagine what thoughts were 
passing through his mind. The reconciliation at 
the Athenweum would be among them. 


* 


PAYN’S BAD GUESS. 
LTHOUGH an editor is expected to know 
everything, and although his store of miscel- 


some things of which he—if he is an average editor 
—has never heard. 
with James Payn, the well-known novelist, when 
he was editor of the Cornhill. 
MeClure’s: 


aged to evade the porter down-stairs opened 
Payn’s door. His hair was long and his clothes 
were shabby and untidy. He had a roll of papers 
in his hand. 
several thousand lines long, looked up. 

“Well, sir?” 

“T’ve brought you something about sarcoma 
and carcinoma.” 

“We are overcrowded with poetry — couldn't 
accept another line, not if it were by Milton.” 
“Poetry!” the caller flashed. ‘“‘Do you know 
anything about sarcoma and carcinoma?” 
“Italian lovers, aren’t they?” said Payn, imper- 
turbably. 

The caller retreated, with a withering glance at 
the editor. Under the same roof as the Cornhill 
was the office of a medical and surgical journal, 
and it was this that the caller sought for the dis- 


with the euphonious names, which with a layman’s 
ignorance Payn ascribed to poetry. 


* ® 


A GREAT MILITARY FEAT. 


ONZA, in Corsica, is very proud of the story of 

a great military feat performed there long 
ago. It is told in “Romantic Corsica,” by Mr. 
George Renwick. 


The French in 1768 had subjugated all the nortli- 
ern cape with the exception of the tower of Nonza, 
which for a considerable time sustained a close 
siege. Attacking parties were driven back by i 
fieree fire, but at last the garrison agreed to sur- 
render if allowed to march out with all the honors 
of war. This was conceded, and old Captain Cas- 
cella appeared, staggering under a load of muskets 
and pistols. 

“Why is the garrison so long in coming out?” 
asked the French commander. 

“It is here, sir,’ replied Cascella. 
garrison.” 

& oo) 


ALARMING RESULTS. 


VERY one knows something of the serious 
the whole evil of intoxication until he reads the 
sad consequences cited by Herman R. Timlow 
in “Sketches of Southington, Connecticut.””. The 
two instances quoted below are taken from old 
town records of the early days of the settlement. 
Obadiah Andrus Constabel made complaint that 
David Culver on the 20 of oct. Last past Did Drink 
Strong Licker to Exses, and was bereaved of the 
eues of his Reason and understanding and Lims. 
Barker was bereaved and Disabeled in his 
Speech, Jester and behavor. 


* 


THE MYSTERY OF SONG. 


| perfectly Emerson understood that in the 
creation of poetry the poet must not be less 
the artist than the poet is illustrated by his beauti- 





lle said, white with anger. 


Nannie made :, pathetic little gesture. “I don’t | 





ful criticism of Thoreau’s verse : 
The thyme and marjoram are not yet honey. 






and 

Thackeray ended—as all quarrels should — | 
Various are the | 
stories of this meeting, but one from an eye-witness | 
| 
| 


eray died (1863), I was standing talking to him in 
the hall of the Athenzum Club when Dickens 
came out of the room where he had been reading 
the morning papers, and passing close to us with- 


ckens just as he reached the foot of 


tinued, ‘‘‘It is time this foolish estrangement 
each other 


“IT am the 


effects of drink, but perhaps he cannot realize | 


and a friend of Thackeray, Sir Theodore Martin, 
The incident as here 
related was written down by Sir Theodore Martin 
for Lady Priestley, who includes it in her book, 





heart, which did not feel right. 
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ABANDONED IT 


FOR THE OLD FASHIONED COFFEE WAS 
KILLING. 


“]T always drank coffee with the rest of the 
family, for it seemed as if there was nothing for 
breakfast if we did not have it on the table. 

“I had been troubled for some time with my 
This trouble grew 
worse steadily. 

“Some times it would beat fast and at other 
times very slowly, so that I would hardly be able 


| 
| 


one at | 
catalog | 


coining money 


| to do work for an hour or two after breakfast, and 


laneous information is usually large, yet there are | 


Such, evidently, was the case | 


Says a writer in | 


if I walked up a hill it gave me a severe pain. 

“IT had no idea of what the trouble was until a 
friend suggested that perhaps it might be caused 
by coffee drinking. 
and began drinking Postum. The change came 
quickly. I am now glad to say that I am entirely 


I tried leaving off the coffee | 


| well of the heart trouble and attribute the cure to | 


One day an_ unannounced caller who had man- | 


Payn, surmising a poet and an epic | 


posal of a treatise on those cancerous growths | 


| 


leaving off coffee and the use of Postum. 

“A number of my friends have abandoned coffee 
and have taken up with Postum, which they are 
using steadily. 
Postum very weak and tasteless, but if it is boiled 
long enough, according to directions, it is a very 
delicious beverage. 
the old fashioned coffee since Postum was first 
started in our house.” 

Read the little book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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\ Ue! “ee 
2Y Curt Ma 
- ’ 
<Z Curtis May? 
HEN the western light grows dimmer 
And the dew falls thin and cool; 
When the wan star-specters shimmer 
Faintly in each brook and pool; 
Then through dusk of drooping lashes 
Night looks down with calm, dark eye, 
And her circled forehead flashes 
With the jewels of the sky. 





Night whose sable wing is folded; 
Night of mingled fire and clod; 
Night whose silver horn is molded 
For the breathing lips of God ; 


sometimes he should lay down his load in quiet 
trustfulness. 

‘‘If you can get that out of the preacher’s 
sermon, or mine, it will do you more good than 
medicine, and you ean lift with new courage.’”’ 


* ¢ 


GREAT SALT LAKE. 

N glacial times Great Salt Lake was a magnifi- 

cent fresh-water lake the size of Lake Huron, 

that is, about eighteen thousand square miles, 
and had its outlet into the Port Neuf, the Snake 
and the Columbia rivers. This was at least ten 
thousand years ago, but since that time the 
climate has become arid, and not enough water 
has fallen over the Great Basin to supply that lost 
by evaporation. Consequently the lake has ceased 
to flow from its outlet, and gradually dried up from 
over a thousand feet deep to fifteen feet, and from 
eighteen thousand square miles in area to less 
than seventeen hundred. 

It is now seventy miles long and about thirty 
wide, but is beautiful still, and is the home of 
myriads of sea-birds and other water-fowl. It is 
the great resort of the people of Utah, for from 
three to five thousand visit its shores daily in the 
summer, and many bathe in its waters. The lake 
is salty, like all lakes that have no outlet. It 
contains about seven billion tons of salt. : 

When the lake is high the salt is so diluted 


| looked at the other in horrified surprise. 


His action natu- 


log, but he could see nothing. 
ra agitation, and she 


IV increased Miss Sherman’s 
implored him to ‘shoot quick. 

So, being anxious to ar his gallantry in the 
presence of so pretty a girl, he thrust the muzzle 
of his gun into the hole and blazed away. 

Searcely had the report of the shot sounded 
when something leaped forth from the log, and 
darting across the open space, disappeared in the 
bushes. 

There was a moment of silence, while sock 
Then 
every one turned, and with significant speed fled 
to the boat and disappeared, each within his or 
her respective cabin. 

A few moments later, if some one had stepped 
to the stern of the Rosebud he might have discov- 
ered, floating away on the swift current of the 
Yellowstone, some objects strongly resembling 
human wearing apparel. 

Such, in fact, they were. Miss Sherman’s “big 
striped snake” was striped, undoubtedly ; her only 
error had been in mistaking a quadruped for a 
reptile, for the quarry had left his pursuers with 
very positive evidence as to his identity. 


” 
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| the eng and asked him what he would 


secret, and was 


apparently absorbed in pj 
After some time | he Me 


1e told t farmer that he tity 
a? — n ‘ake for 
“I don’t want to sell,” was the reply, « 
can get at least twice what it is worth.’ Twat 
at fifteen hundred dollars, and I won’t sejj Ue it 
three thousand dollars.” 
“That is too much,” said Mr. Brown, 
“You needn’t buy,” answered the farmer. 
Mr. Brown went back to the city, and made A 
report. He received instructions to buy the f, : 
at the owner’s price, but when he made the , 
of three thousand dollars, to his amazement the 
farmer said his price had gone up, and that ~ 
would not take less than six thousand dollars . 
“You are joking!” exclaimed Mr. Brown, — 
a - a ay el a the farmer, ~ 
finally Mr. Brown paid the sum. Then 
the farmer why he had raised the price anal 
a y and in be = — time. 4 
“I'll tell you,” said the farmer. “A dg 
after I offered the farm for three thousand doit. 
I saw two men sitting on the rocks on theo posite 
side of the river, talking very earnestly. T hey 
up, and one went up the river, the other down 1 
half an hour they came back and had some y 4 
conversation. I didn’t know what it meant but | 
thought something was up, and I doubled the 
price of my land.” 4 


* © 


WHAT HE DESERVED. 
N the effort to make the youth of today gap 
reliant, the bounds of wisdom and good sens 
are often overstepped, and a possibility Of power 










| 





4 
; 


Fey life is a difficult game, lad, 

A game of hazard and chance, 

With luck never running the same, lad, 
When fortune leads one a dance. 


Peaceful Night, in silence kneeling 
On the altar-steps of space, 

Incense from thy deep urn stealing 
Vague with cloud around thy face ; 


that it has gone down to eleven per cent. When 
it is low, as it was not many years ago, it reached 
saturation which for the mixed ingredients of the 
water is thirty-six per cent. It is now about 
twenty-one per cent. 

There is nothing mysterious about it any more 








| put into hands not competent to use it. A spirit 
| of reverence for older judgment is more to be 
| desired than is the assurance of self-confidence, jj 
| is gratifying to read, in Thomas Holmes’s “pj. 
| tures and Problems of the London Police Courts,” 


Night by all thy dreams attended, But one mustn’t play from the wrong hand, 





With the broad moon on thy breast, 
Nurse of griefs when day is ended, 
Stoop, and fold us down to rest! 
Let thy winds with unseen fingers 
Swing the odors from thy urn 
Here where wrathful sorrow lingers, 
Here where thoughts unholy burn. 


Turn on us eyes pure with praying, 
Solemn with what lies afar! 

Earth is sad with thy delaying, 
Draw us heavenward star by star. 

Drop the mantle of thy splendor 
Down on dales and drowsy steeps, 

Till with heart subdued and tender, 
Earth is quieted and sleeps. 


+ 
LEANING AND LIFTING. 


WO men sat in the lounging- 
T room of an ocean steamer, 
separated by a low partition 
from another compartment, where 
their conversation was overheard. 
One of these two men was a 
physician, and the other was re- 
turning from a voyage which he 
had undertaken for his health. 
In their few days together they had become 
well acquainted. The convalescent was talking 
freely with the doctor concerning his symptoms. 
‘*They sent me away for my health,’’ said 
he, ‘‘and I am returning better, but not yet 
well. The trouble is with my nerves, and I 
do not seem to get over it.’’ 

‘*Your general health is evidently better,’’ 
said the doctor, ‘‘and with that improvement, 
you have reason to anticipate an improvement 
also in your nervous condition. ’’ 

“IT suppose so,’’ said the other, ‘‘but the 
trouble is, I am going right back into what 
occasioned my breakdown. I heard a sermon 


* 





| photosphere 





| history of its waters. 


a while ago, which said that the human race | 


may be divided into two classes, the lifters and 
the leaners. Now I have three or four brothers- 


in-law and two or three sons-in-law, and I | 


have to do the thinking and the planning and 
| A person can lie flat on his back in the water, and 


the financial backing for the whole crowd. 

‘*T don’t mean that they will not work, 
or that they try to ‘sponge’ on me. It is merely 
that they don’t know how to work without 
some one to push them on and show them, and 
hold them up. There isn’t a lifter among them ; 
they are leaners, every one of them. That’s 


than there would be about a teacup with a tea- 
spoonful of salt in the bottom. If a tablespoonful 
of water were put in the cup on the salt it would 
taste very salty, but if the cup were filled to the 
brim with water it would not. 

The salt has come from the water of the rivers 
flowing into it since it ceased to flow from its 
outlet. All river-water contains salt, and the 
annual evaporation of from two to five cubie miles 
of this water leaves large quantities of salt be- 
hind; and so it has accumulated for thousands of 
years. 


Many years ago the great value of the lake in 
the study of meteorology was appreciated, and so | 


for over a generation its waters have been the 
subject of most careful observations and study. 
These observations began in 1843, and are con- 
tinued to-day by semimonthly observations. Its 
oscillations have been tabulated and compared 
with the rainfall, temperature, and so forth. It is 
known that the lake falls in summer and rises in 
winter and spring, due to the evaporation in sum- 
mer and the rainfall and winter snows. Its annual 
rise is about sixteen inches, and its fall the same. 
In cool seasons or those with an extra rainfall the 
evaporation will not equal the inflow, and so the 
lake will rise more than it falls. It generally 
rises a foot for every extra inch of rainfall. 

A tabulation of its oscillations for nearly sixty 
years shows that these periods of rise and fall 
follow the rainfall and go in cycles. Every two 
and a half to three years the lake will rise, and in 
the next similar period will fall; then every nine 
to eleven years there is a still larger period; and 
every oy ty years or thereabouts a grand 
eycle. In the grand cycle the lake is about six- 
teen feet higher than it was at the beginning, and 
re it goes down to the lowest again in the next 
cycle. 

These cycles are found to correspond with the 
—- of maximum sun-spots, which are doubt- 
ess due to the remarkable changes in the sun’s 
causing abnormal rainfall on the 
earth. Just now, and for a few years back, the 
lake has been rising from the lowest point ever 
known. It is about eight feet above the lowest 
and will have to rise eight feet more before it will 
reach the height of the year 1869. It is quite prob- 
able that the lake will rise several feet more 
before it begins its downward march again. 

That it will never be as low again as it has been 
is probable from the fact that the government is 
bringing in water from without the basin for irri- 
gation purposes, and this water will all settle in 
the lake and tend to make it rise. 





Some serious difficulties are arising to two rail- | 
roads that cross the lake from the fact that the | 


builders of these roads would not listen to the 
advice of the men of science who knew the past 


improperly and many feet too near the water, and 


| consequently og are being swamped and washed | 
Tl 


out by storms. 1ere need have been no trouble, 
for a stable road can be built across the lake any- 
where. 

The waters of the lake are very heavy and roll 
with a lazy motion, but with tremendous force. 


a third of his body will still be above the surface ; 


| he floats like a cork, the only difficulty being that 


what broke me down, doctor, and that’s what | 


I am going back to; and I think over and 
over again that that preacher knew what he 
was talking about.’’ 

*‘T wonder if that was all the preacher said ?’’ 
the doctor remarked. 

“Oh, he told everybody to lift, and I am 
doing that.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘but you seem to 
have got out of the sermon only the lesson that 
would have been good for other men. I wonder 
if he didn’t also tell you to learn how to lean. 

‘*A man must lean on something or he cannot 
lift. He must have faith and hope and some- 
thing to stand on, or the ground gives way 
under him. I have a suspicion that the thing 
you did not get out of that sermon was the 
very thing you needed. 

‘“‘T am not a preacher, and I wouldn’t under- 
take to complete the sermon from a preacher’s 
point of view, but from a doctor’s standpoint, 
what you need is what I suspect was in the 
sermon, and what you did not hear. My friend, 
I rather think the preacher told you to lean on 
the Lord and then lift. You have learned to 
do the lifting, and the best advice that I can 
give you is to learn where to lean.’”’ 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you are right, doctor,’’ 
said the other, ‘‘and now that you speak of it, 
I rather think there was something of that sort 
in the sermon. ’’ 

“There is nothing I could recommend that 
could possibly do you so much good as just 
that,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Faith and hope are 
curative agents of the first value. It is well 
that a man should lift, but important also that 


| 








as his head is heavier than the rest, he is constantly 
trying to stand on it, which is not good for his 
breathing apparatus, since a single inhalation of 
the salty water will cause serious, although rarely 
fatal, inflammation of the lungs. 

he water is full of animal life, even when it 
is at saturation; but the life is confined to a little 
shrimp about a fourth of an inch long, and a little 
worm, the larva of a fly which feeds on the shrimp, 
and a few species of alga, on which the shrimps 
feed. No other living thing exists in the water, 
but these are enough, for there are hundreds of 
shrimps in every bucket of water. Except when 
milky with shrimp eggs, the water is as clear as 
crystal. 

* ¢ 


NOT A HARMLESS SNAKE. 


HEN a woman is afraid of snakes, every 
suspicious moving object seems to her at | 


least a possible reptile. On a trip up the 
Yellowstone, says Mr. J. M. Hanson in “The 


Nor tales of hard dealing tell; | 
Since pluck isn’t playing the strong hand, 
It’s playing the poor hand well. | 


® © 
AN AWFUL SHOCK. 

T was very difficult for Susan Myers to keep a 
| boy. She was an active little woman who lived 

on a small New England farm, managed it her- 
self, and hired a boy from the village to come in 
and do the small chores immediately round the 
house. Many boys had she hired, but one and all, 
they reported that Miss Myers “‘wore ’em out” by 
the multiplicity of her demands. As for Miss 
Myers, her own frequently expressed opinion was 
that boys were “too lazy to live,” any way, and 
that a boy who was worth his salt had not yet 
been invented. 


But the time came when Miss Myers met her 
mateh in ener Briggs, who appeared one morn- 
ing and offered his services. 

“Well,” said Miss Myers, “I suppose there’s no 
help for it. I ain’t much confidence in ye, but let’s 
see how fast ye can get up to the store and buy 
me a spool o’ black cotton.” 

“Yes’m,” replied Johnny, briefly. He went 
round the corner of the house whistling, exactly 
like any other boy. But Johnny was not exactly 
like any other boy. He had Napoleonic qualities 
—and an old bicyele, which he had left behind the 
wood-shed. Half an hour before Miss Myers had 
expected him, he was back with the spool of cotton. 

“Here’s yer_cotton, Miss Myers,” said Johnny, 
cheerfully. “I like to do a thing right up quick 
and have it over. What’ll I do next?” 

He had got back so soon that Miss Myers was 
hardly rea M with the next commission. 

“Sweep off the porch,” she said, tersely. | 

Johnny Briggs eaped at the broom. Never was | 
a porch swept more quickly. He was back in the | 
kitchen. 

“Done th’ porch, Miss Myers,” said Johnny. | 
“What’ll Ido next? What I like is todo a thing | 
quick and —” 

“Take this pail,” interrupted Miss Myers, ‘“‘and | 
run down to the berry pasture and git me a pail 
of blueberries for dinner.” | 

Johnny seized the pail, oy up his bicycle | 
behind the wood-shed, and was off to the berry 
vasture. Miss Myers continued her work in the 
<itchen. She had given him a job that would last | 








| a while this time, she told herself, for the berry | 


They built the road-beds | 


Conquest of the Missouri,” an incident occurred | 


which goes to show that animals even more ob- 
jectionable than snakes have, under certain cir- 
cumstances, been mistaken for snakes. The boat 
made frequent landings to obtain fire-wood, and at 
such times it was the duty of her officers to take 
their guns and go out with the working party as 
guards against an Indian attack. The ladies 
usually improved these opportunities to walk 
ashore and ramble along the bank near the boat 
with their escorts. 


Toward sunset one evening the Rosebud landed 
at the side of a bluff covered with good-sized pine- 
trees, and the crew went out after logs, which 
they were to take on board and saw up under way. 

Captain Marsh accompanied the choppers, and 
while standing near them at the crest of the bluff, 
rifle in hand, he heard his name called. He turned, 
and saw Miss Sherman and Lieutenant Long a 
little way down the slope. The young lady was 
beckoning to him excitedly, and calling: 

“Come quick, captain! Bring your gun!” 

He hastened down, and as he reached her side, 
she was en with trepidation at a hollow log 
lying near, while Lieutenant Long was half-laugh- 
ingly trying to quiet her alarm. 

“O Captain Marsh,” exclaimed Miss Sherman, 
as he came up. “a big striped snake just ran past 
me into that log! Isawit. Please shoot it quick, 
oh —— : 


T 








1e captain walked over and peered into the | with a farmer. 


|}—and succeeded. 


musture was nearly a mile away. But she had 
vardly begun cooking dinner for herself and the 
men whom she had working on the farm when the 
door opened, and a freckled-faced boy appeared 
with a brimming pail of berries. 

“Here’s yer blueberries, m’am,” announced 
Johnny, calmly. “What I like is to do a thing | 
quick, and have it —” | 

Susan Myers turned from the oven, where she 
was examining the biscuits. 

“Johnny Briggs,’’ she said, severely, ‘‘you set | 
that pail down in the sink, and set yerself in that 
chair. And you set there till I’ve got the dinner. 
Ye’re a good boy, but I’d like to see ye doin’ 
something that ye can’t do quick and have it over, 
jest to make certain that I ain’t goin’ crazy.” 


* © 


THE TALISMAN. 


“6 E was a little bit of a chap,” began the sur- 
H geon, “‘scarcely up to my knee, but when 
he was brought in with crushed legs and 
one arm hanging by a thread, he tried not to ery 
‘My favver, he always said, 
“Be—a sport, Joe,”’ he piped, when Miss Griggs 
ealled him a brave boy. ‘My favver—was—a sol- 
dier.’ 


“We told him, as we cut off his clothes, that he 
was a soldier, too, which pleased him greatly. He 
wasn’t suffering much,—he was too far gone for 
that,—and Miss Griggs’s eyes said, ‘Let me take 
— in my arms and just mother him as long as he 
asts. 

“But of course,” resumed the surgeon, in his | 
professional tone, “it was my duty to operate. 

“Just as he was about to be taken out he made | 
us understand that he wanted something in his | 
clothes, and with his sound fist he found what he 
wanted in one of the pockets, and clutched it tight. 

“It turned out to be a brass button from the 
tunic of his father, who was ‘a soldier,’ and the 
— ed wanted it to give him courage in his 
ordeal. 

“Afterward,” said the surgeon, “Miss Griggs 
strung the button on a ribbon and put it round his 
oem ale the button rested beneath his folded 
ands. 


” 
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PUT TWO AND TWO TOGETHER. 


T: E little incident told by Alfred Gilman in 
his account of the founding of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, is a good illustration of the 

advantage of having one’s wits about one. A tiny 

straw, to the intelligent observer, is enough to tell 
which way the wind blows. When the prospects 
of founding a manufacturing town on the Merrimac 

River were under consideration, “Mr. Brown” was 

sent up to view the water privileges thoroughly. 


He went with gun and fishing-tackle,and boarded 
Of course he kept his purpose a 








of a case where “freshness” met with a suitable 
reward. 


“Please, sir, 1 want a summons.” It was appli 
cation time, and the speaker in the witnesten 
was a twelve-year-old boy, well-dressed in ay 
Eton suit and an immaculate collar. 

“Whom do you wish it against?” asked the judge, 

mS father, sir.” 

“What has your father done?” 

“He has assaulted me.” 

“That was very wrong. Why did he doit” 

“Please, sir, he said I had been rude to 
sister.” 

“Yes, you can take out a summons. It will be 
two shillings.” 

“Please, sir, I am under twelve. Can’t I have 
one at half-price? I have only one shilling.” 

“No, my little man, we have no half-price sum. 
mons.” 

The boy went off, but soon came back with the 
full price, and the summons was issued. 

In due time the father and son appeared at 
court. The father was a portly, well-dressed map, 
who boiled with rage he could hardly contain, 
while his son told how he had been whipped by 
him. The judge listened thoughtfully until the lad 


’ 






my 





| had finished; then he asked: 


“Has your father ever assaulted you before?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Tam sorry for that. I am going to dismiss the 
summons on one condition only, and that is that 
your father take you home and give you a double 
dose of what he gave you before. And,” turning 
to the father, ‘‘mind you do it, sir!” 

“T will yoo earry out your worship’s in- 
structions,” replied the man. 

* ¢ 


OUTWITTING A SAVAGE. 


NE of the pioneer settlers of western Mas- 
| sachusetts was John Hawks. He and his 


daughter were the only members of his 
family who survived the massacre and sacking of 
Deerfield in 1703. The Journal of American His- 
tory gives a description, from Sheldon’s historical 
collection on Deerfield, describing the fight on 
Hatfield meadows in which John Hawks took 
part. 

One incident of the day, preserved - tradition, 
is given as a_ picture of Indian warfare. Soon 
after the Hadley men got ashore, a Pocumtuek 
Indian discovered an old acquaintance behind a 
tree near him in the person of John Hawks, and 
hailed him. i 

The recognition was mutual, and each, calling 
the other by name, dared him to come out from 
his cover and fight it out, meanwhile watehing his 
chance for an advantage over his adversary. 

The Pocumtuck knew that his chances were the 
best. At any moment he might expect some of 
the gathering Indians to appear in the rear or on 
the flank of Fiawks's position, force him from his 
cover, and give the Indian an opportunity 
shoot or capture him. For this he could afford to 
wait. 

In a short time these expectations seemed about 
to be realized. Hawks suddenly exposed bis 
yerson and leveled his gun as if to repel an attack 
n another direction. 

Deceived by this feint, the Pocumtuck sprang 
from his tree to rush upon and capture his & 
friend as soon as his gun was discharged. Quick 
as thought, Hawks wheeled, and before the India 
could raise his gun or reach his cover, gave him 
fatal shot. 

The whole transaction was over in a second of 
two. The reasoning of Hawks as to his peculiat 
exposure had been the same as that of his antag 
onist, and his ready wit suggested the scheme by 
which, trusting to steady nerve and quick eye, lif 
might be saved. : 

awks was wounded later in the fight, and “lay 
a wounded man twelve weeks.” 






* ¢ 


IT CAME ‘“ REGULAR.” 


CERTAIN young Pennsylvania lawyer has 
A been thinking of going into politics. Being 
a shrewd man, he has started by attempting 
to make himself “solid” with the voters. Not loug 
ago, relates a writer in the Philadelphia Telegraph, 
he ran across a dubious but well-known publi 
character who had spent so much of his time in 
jail that the young statesman was not quite sure 
whether or not he had the right of suffrage. 


“Hello, Joe!” began the attorney. “How at 
you getting on?” 

“Poo’ly,” was the reply. 

“Are you registered?” 

“Not al oi 
don’t you register?” - 

“Wal, I done been tole I can’t vote becats | 
ain’t got no regular job, ner steady—in-t 
come, yas, dat’s it, income.” 
1, haven’t you?” , ‘ 
I got a steady income, but it doan 

“What is its source, Joe?” 

“Huh?” ; 

“Where do you derive—where do you 8 
income?” 

“From yo’ pa.” 

“From my father? 
his employ.” _- 

“Tain’t, jes’ 'zactly, but he allus gives ™ 
of flour and four bits on ‘lection day. 
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DRAWN BY SARAH K. SMITH 
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A PICNIC SONG. 


By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


picnic day has dawned at last ! 
Bucket, bag and pail, 

Get them out, turn about, 
Take the picnic trail ; 

Through the meadow, ’cross the field, 
Up the hillside yonder, 

Till we’ve found the camping-ground. 
Who would farther wander ? 

Not an inch of velvet green 
But a flower’s pricking ; 

Fishing’s fine, fetch the line ; 
Berries wait for picking. 


—— 


Branches reach inviting arms ; 
Grape-vine swings are rocking ; 

Down the hill there laughs a rill ; 
Off with shoe and stocking ! 

Spread the snowy cloth at noon, 
That’s the hour for dining ! 

Here are fish, a generous dish, 
Red-ripe berries shining. 

Spider’s fallen in the cream, 
Puppy’s nipped a bun, 

Baby’s got the honey-pot — 
Ho, for picnic fun! 


i 
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DESERT ANIMALS 


FOR WET DAYS. 


By John Lum. 


§ their father had lately been amusing 
Eleanor, Mary and Helen on rainy days 
by making cardboard animals that live in 

or near the great Desert of Sahara in Africa, 
the girls had got into the habit of talking about 
deserts whenever they were 
kept in the house by wet 
Weather, 

“I should not think the 
ople in the desert would 
have any houses, when they 
do not need them to keep off 
the rain’? said Mary, who 
Would stay outdoors all the 
time if her mother would let 
her. She liked to have her 
meals under the trees, playing 
Picnic whenever she could get 


aly one to play with her, and often alone. | cut out the tallest animal that there is,’’ he | 

“Some of them do not have real houses,’’ | announced, as his scissors snip-snipped at the | 
cardboard in his hand. 
een or twenty feet tall when it is full grown,’’ 


sid Helen. ‘They live in round tents that | 
they carry with them when they travel.’’ 





He drew little scallops round the little circle, 
and then cut out the bigger one. 

He brought the two edges together and made 
them overlap enough to fasten with a little 
pin, and bent back the lower part of one of the 
sides. It was quite a perfect 
little tent. 

“‘Isn’t that fine!’? Helen ex- 
claimed. 

And Mary said, 
like to live in a 
that.’’ 

‘*Shall I make another ani- | 
mal for you to-day?’’ their | 
father then asked. | 

“Oh, please do!’ they cried, | 
and he began. | 

“Tf think this 


“IT should 
house like | 


time I will} 


**This animal is eight- | 


“e : ; : 
let’s ask father to show us how to make | he said, as he laid the hind legs on the desk. 


mne,”” Eleanor proposed, and all three ran off | 
their father as fast as their 
tet Would carry them. 
Pinal you make us an 
Tab’s tent, that they use in 
® desert 2” Mary asked. 
I do not think that will 
avery hard thing to do,” 
Temarked, as he took up 
4 pair of dividers and drew 
= of a little circle on a sheet 
} Paper. Then he made the 
am part of a much bigger 
Gtele with the 


same center. 


‘T read once that the caribou is pretty tall,’? | 


said Helen, as if talking to 
\ herself. 
| ‘**Yes, but this animal is very 


much taller. Here are its fore | 
legs,’? and he put another part | 
of the animal on his blotting- | 
pad. 
**And it has a long neck,’’ he | 
went on, ‘‘so long that it can | 
eat the leaves of tall trees | 
without stretching very much. | 
Maybe you can guess when | 
you see its body. It looks | 


/\ 


ane 
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not have those notches in it. I have cut those 


and the notches in the legs so that they will fit 


together.’’ As he stopped speaking he laid a 
queer-looking thing before them. 

“Tt is a giraffe!’’ said Mary. 

‘*No,”’? Helen protested. ‘ “There is a picture 
of one in my animal-book, and it says camel- 
opard under it.’’ 

“You are both right,’’ their father explained. 
“It used to be called a camelopard because it 
is spotted like a leopard, and has a neck and a 
little hump something like a camel. It is usually 
called a giraffe nowadays. Here are the ears,’’ 
and he put with the other pieces a little thing 
that looked like a pair of maple-tree ‘‘scissors.’’ 

‘*Now I will put him together and see if he 
can stand alone. It is easy enough to fit the 
notches in the legs into the notches in the body, 
and the notch in the ears into the notch in the 
head.’”’? This he proceeded to do with ease. | 

Then he stood the giraffe up. 


Era like this, though of course it does 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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“If there were rainy days enough, I believe 
you could make all the animals there are every- 
where in the world,’’ Helen remarked, looking 
with admiration, first at the giraffe, and then 
at her father, while the others looked expectant. 





“Perhaps I could, dear,’’ he said, smiling 


lat her, ‘‘but you girls would better spend the 


‘*He stands all right,’’ said Eleanor, “and | rest of this rainy day making tents and gi- 
he looks as if he could walk, too.’’ raffes.’’ 
ee eer = 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 
A jewel in a pledge, 

An order in sincerely, 
A mountain in a knife, 

And readiness in dearly. 
Quite beautiful in fixed, 

A meadow, next, in brighter, 
Selection in a thought, 

A cottage in a writer. 


2. MYSTIC ADDITIONS 
Five, added to a rabbit, 

Goes winging through the air; 
While fifty to a habit 

Reveals perfection rare. 


A thousand to a donkey 
Of magnitude will be; 

A hundred to a monkey 
Juts out into the sea 


3. HOUSE RIDDLE. 
Here is a portion of a room 
ou cross to reach near window-seat ; 
And ere the day is run, it feels 
The tread of many feet. 


Yet take a letter from its midst, 

And then reverse what there remains; 
And lo, with slanting, shingled sides, 

It shelters from the rains. 


4. STRANGE IMPS. 
hasty imp, a haughty imp, 
An imp who yields, bestows ; 
saucy imp, an eager imp, 
An imp exempt from blows. 


> > 


A needy imp, a begging imp, 
An imp in manner grand ; 
weighty imp, a careless imp, 
An imp who speaks offhanc 


- 


5. HEAD CHANGES. 
With P the fingers open this 
To buy a paper, maybe. 
Change P to N, a woman hired 
To take charge of a baby 


With H, the darting bee enjoys 
These sweets by flowers afforded. 
Change H to M, a miser gloats 
O’er all this coin he’s hoarded 


6. RIDDLE. 

I help you aim your rifle true, 
When game you wish to slay; 

1 bid your voice be silent though 
You're singing glad and gay 

When toils and labor cease, I come 
To greet the close of day ; 

And when all else have gone from you, 
Content with you I stay 


7. CHARADES 
I. 


Out from the east my first will come, 
And promise it is of rain. 

My second, a ery we often give 
When we feel joy or pain 

My third my whole may also be 
for ornament or use 


My first suggests the doctor’s aid, 
By him ’tis often given 
My next points not where climbers strayed, 
Nor those who've onward striven 
My third, a sheath or covering round 
May have another meaning 
My whole in sleeping-rooms is found, 
for neat and comely seeming 
11, 
I sent my first to a little girl, 
To the boys I gave my second 
Their pleasure in the gifts I'm sure 
Could hardly have been reckoned 
And yet my neighbor glum complained 
He said, “Upon my soul, 
The noise those boys make with my last 
Just puts me in my whole.” 
Iv. 
My first is a thing we're all eager to have, 
Though the having is oft a mistake 
My last is a thing we all hope to escape, 
And something we never should make 
In far-away Persia my whole doth reside, 
His will there is law and must not be denied 


V 
My first name of god or dish may be ; 
My next a common thing to you and me ; 
My third a cataract or deep ravine ; 
My all an animal that’s rarely seen 
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THE HOUSE-FLY. 


HAT the house-fly is a nuisance is a very 

old opinion. It was one of the plagues 

of Egypt, according to the Hebrew Serip- 
tures. In the twenty-fourth verse of the eighth 
chapter of Exodus we are told, ‘‘And there 
came a grievous swarm of fties into the house 
of Pharaoh and into his servants’ houses and into 
all the land of Egypt: the land was corrupted 
by reason of the swarm of flies.’’ The state- 
ment that they corrupted the land suggests the 
idea that they were even then considered a 
source of danger. ‘There is perhaps something 
significant also in the statement that among the 
plagues that followed were the murrain of cattle 
and the death of all the first-born of Egypt. In 
modern times, however, few people thought 
of flies as dangerous; they merely considered 
them nuisances. 

Butit has been lately shown that the annoy- 
ance, great as it is, is not to be compared with 
the harm they do as carriers of disease. For 
fifteen years or more, in fact, ever since the 
establishment of the so-called germ theory of 
disease, there has been here and there a physi- 
cian who gave warning against the house-fly 
as a potential germ-carrier. But it was not 
until the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War that we were shown how great is the 
offense of allowing flies to breed undisturbed 
and to enter habitations where food is exposed. 


The Lesson of the Spanish War. 


N the great concentration camps which were 
| formed in several places in the United States 

at this time typhoid fever was the prevailing 
disease. It appeared not only in every regiment 
in the service, but became epidemic in small 
encampments of not more than one regiment, 
and in the larger ones of one or more corps. 
About one-fifth of the soldiers in the national 
encampments in the United States during the 
summer of 1898 developed this disease, and 
more than eighty per cent. of the total deaths 
were caused by it. 

The Surgeon-General of the army appointed 
a commission of medical men—Dr. Walter Reed, 
U.S. A., Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, U. S. V., 
and Dr. E. P. Shakespeare, U. S. V.—to seek 
the causes of this extraordinary prevalence of 
typhoid. 

As the result, it was shown that infected 
water was not an important factor in the} 
spread of the disease in these encampments, but 
that for the most part it was carried by flies 
from the latrines to the mess tents. That this 
perfectly obvious fact as it relates to large 
encampments of men in the open had not 
previously been found out is surprising. 

It soon became apparent, moreover, that the 
possibility of the house-fly acting as a carrier 
of typhoid and other intestinal diseases is not 
confined to large encampments of soldiers or of 
laborers on some great public work, but that 
all through the country and in small villages 
where the sanitary arrangements are primitive 
flies may be, and in fact must be, common car- 
riers of typhoid. 

Further than this, it has been shown that 





even in large cities, where sanitation is well 
looked after in other ways, the prevalence of 
flies means that a frequent cause of typhoid | 
has been neglected. 

The exact way in which this is brought about 
has been shown by several recent investiga- | 
tors, notably by Dr. L. O. Howard, and the | 
house-fly is now accepted by most physicians as | 
one of the principal causes of typhoid fever. 


In large cities, and even in large 
towns, it does not cause as many 
cases as contaminated water-sup- 
plies have caused, nor perhaps as 
many as contaminated milk, but 
taking the country as a whole, 
it is one of the principal causes. 
Moreover the house-fly must be 
feared not only as a carrier of ty- 
phoid, but as an agent in the spread 
of nearly all the intestinal diseases. 
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for there would be almost no flies. 
To understand this, it is only 
needful to know the life history 
of the common house-fly or 
typhoid -fly, since it has been 
found that about ninety-nine per 
cent. of the flies found in houses 
belong to this species. It is safe 
to say that under present condi- 
tions ninety-nine out of every one 
hundred flies found in houses have 


It carries summer dysentery, and “ been bred from horse manure. 
is responsible for the death of = The female fly lays about one 
many children in the heated “— hundred and twenty oval, minute 
season. It is an agent in the Ne white eggs on the surface of the 
spread of Asiatic cholera and of manure, and these eggs hatch into 
tropical dysentery, and it has —. white maggots, which grow 
been shown to possess importance rapidly, and transform within 
as a carrier of the germs of a oval brown puparia into the 
tuberculosis. Other less danger- a adult flies. The total life-round 
ous diseases are carried by flies, ~y ns oceupies about ten days. So 
both to man and to domestic ye abundantly is horse manure, 
animals. ‘ae under ordinary conditions, in- 
The reasons why the house- > fested by this insect that one 
fly is such a dangerous disease- Mw pound taken from a pile may 
carrier are, (1) because of its breed twelve hundred flies. The 
extraordinary abundance and its ~~ house-fly will breed in almost 
fondness for many of the things ¥ any fermenting organic matter, 
we eat; (2) because it is attracted — and may be found in ash-pits con- 
to and breeds in all sorts of fer- taining old bedding, rags, straw, 
menting animal matter swarming eg paper, in garbage-pans, and 
with bacteria, very many of wy wherever there is sufficient fer- 
which are the causative organ- ¥ mentation of waste organic matter 
isms of disease; (4 because it Y poe to cause some heat. 
is so constructed that it is an . The remedy is, then, the 
ideal germ-carrier; the tongue “Wy most scrupulous cleanliness, the 
and the feet and the hair-clothed x Ww: iv prompt disposal of garbage, and 
body carry an almost unlimited a2 above all, the proper care of 
number of bacteria. horse manure. In most 
Actual count has localities the ‘* proper 


shown that as many 
as six million six hun- 
dred thousand bacteria 
may be found upon a 
single fly, while as 
many as one million 
six hundred thousand 
recognized as disease- 
germs have been found 
on a single individual. 

That they should be 
allowed to breed un- 
disturbed and to cause 
each summer a great 
loss of life is a serious 
reproach to a civilized 
people. This is all the more true since it is 
easy to destroy them and to keep a community 
almost entirely free from them. 

Our knowledge would be of great value even 
if it only induced us to avoid flies as far as 
possible, to screen houses more thoroughly, 
to multiply the use of traps and poisons, and 
to keep foodstuffs from contamination. 


The Object - Lesson in Manchuria. 


T is interesting to compare the conditions in 
| most of our American cities, where one can 
walk through the markets and see exposed 
foodstuffs spotted with flies, with the conditions 
that existed in Manchuria during the progress of 


| the Japanese armies in the course of the late 


Russian-Japanese War. Among the admirable 
sanitary measures taken by the Japanese, the 
troops were instructed to cover all exposed foods 
immediately on entering a new village or town. 

But these measures are only palliative. If 
proper measures were taken by any community 
fly-screens might almost become unnecessary, 








care of horse manure’’ 
means simply that it 
should be _ collected 
daily from the stables 
and placed in a covered 
receptacle like a large 
barrel, and that this 
should be carried away 
every week, and the 
manure so distributed 
that it becomes dry. 
Where this is impossi- 
ble, it should be treated 
with chlorid of lime. 

‘rhe feasibility of this 
method has been shown 
in a large district in the city of Washington. 
It is only necessary that health officers and 
boards of health make and enforce such regu- 
lations, and the plague of house -flies will 
measurably abate. 

The regulations in the District of Columbia 
provide against the contamination of exposed 
food by flies, the registration of all places where 
food is prepared for sale or offered for sale, in 
order to facilitate inspection, and also the regis- 
tration of stables. The ordinance in regard 
to stables is an excellent one, and should be 
adopted by all communities. Somewhat con- 
densed, it is as follows: 

All stalls in which animals are kept shall 
have the surface of the ground covered with 
a water-tight floor. Every person occupying a 
building where domestic animals are kept shall 
maintain, in connection therewith, a bin or pit 
for the reception of manure, and pending its 
removal from the premises shall place it in said 
bin or pit. This bin shall be so constructed as 
to exclude rain-water, and shall in all other 
respects be water-tight, except as it may be 
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connected with the public sewer. It sha pp 
provided with a suitable cover, and constructed 
so as to prevent the ingress and egress of flies, 
No person owning a stable shall keep any 
manure or permit any to be kept in or Upon any 
portion of the premises other than the bin or 
pit described, nor shall he allow any gueh bin 
or pit to be overfilled or needlessly uncovered, 

Horse manure may be kept tightly rammej 
into well-covered barrels for the purpose of 
removal in such barrels. Every person keep. 
ing manure in any of the more densely Popa. 
lated parts of the district shall cause qj 
such manure to be removed from the premises 
at least twice every week between June Ist 
and October 3ist, and at least once every weg, 
between November ist and May 3ist of the 
following year. No person shall remove or 
transport any manure over any public highway 
in any of the more densely populated parts of 
the district except in a tight vehicle, whieh, 
if not enclosed, must be effectually covered 
with canvas, so as to prevent the manure from 
being dropped. No person shall deposit manure 
removed from the bins or pits within any of 
the more densely populated parts of the dis. 
trict without a permit from the health officer, 
Any person violating any of these provisions 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by 
a fine of not more than forty dollars for each 
offense. 


The Fly in Moving Pictures. 


ERE and there in other countries, notably 
H in France and in England, countries which 

suffer much less from fly abundance than 
does the United States, much work was done 
during the summers of 1908 and 1909, During 
the present summer, however, all over the 
United States people are becoming interested 
in the matter. 

The Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton has sent out some hundreds of thousands 
of bulletins relating to the house-fly as a carrier 
of disease, yet what are some hundreds of thou- 
sands when we have a population of perhaps 
ninety millions? An admirable idea has been 
hit upon by the American Civic Association. 
A series of moving pictures illustrating the life 
history of the house-fly and its agency in the 
carriage of disease has been prepared, and the 
films of these pictures are being distributed by 
the association to circuits of the moving-picture 
shows all through the United States. When 
you consider the enormous numbers of people 
who visit these moving picure shows, you will 
at once realize that this is an admirable method 
of conducting a popular campaign. The news- 
papers have taken it up in such a forcible way 
as almost to exaggerate the dangers, if that 
were possible. Even the teaching of health 
matters as related to the house-fly has been 
begun in some schools. Not only with the 
house-fly and with the malarial mosquitoes, but 
in all branches of the comparatively new science 
known as preventive medicine, the hope of the 
nation rests with those who are children to-day. 
It is only a few years ago that a physician in 
a large Southern city, despairing of his ability 
to get the people to accept the idea that yellow 
fever is carried by a certain species of mosquito, 
hit upon the happy idea of having mosquitoes 
and yellow fever taught in the public school, 
and of giving small prizes for the best essays 
on the subject and to the children who found 
the most mosquito breeding-places. 
was little less than marvelous. In a short space 
of time the city was practically freed from 





the yellow-fever mosquito. If the house-fy 





BOLT of cheese-cloth, costing no more 
A than five cents a yard, is a good invest- 

-ment for a householder—especially a 
country householder. It is valuable in the 
kitchen, the dairy, the garden, the poultry- 
house, the orchard and the vineyard. 

Covering things, either food, milk or cooked 
fruit, while they cool, is a problem more or 
less troublesome. Solid covers give a bad taste 
and a worse smell; wire-gauze covers are likely 
to rust from the condensing of vapor; loose 
cloths sag just when and where they should 
not. The remedy is cheese-cloth covers. To 
make them, cut rounds, ovals or squares of 
the cloth, an inch bigger than the things they 
are to eover, with a further two-inch allow- 
ance for the hem. Sew inside the hem a heavy 
clothes-line wire, shaping it to the cover, and 
joining the ends firmly. It will hang over the 
edges of the vessel to be covered, weigh down 
the cheese-cloth, and keep it taut, and yet per- 
mit the escape of heat and vapor. 

The covers can be scaided daily if they are 
in constant use; they dry quickly and the wire 
does not rust. About once a month they should 
he boiled for half an hour, after wetting them 
thoroughly in white soap-suds. 

To make a bread- and cake-cooler, tack wide- 
meshed chicken-wire firmly over a bottomless 
box about three inches deep. Hem sheets of 
cheese-cloth double the size of the box. Spread 


half the sheet on the wire, lay on it the hot 
bread or cake, and cover with the other half. 








CHEESE - CLOTH: THE USEFUL. 


The loaf will not turn soggy and clammy; 
it will be crisp outside and light within. 

In very hot weather a kitchen, indeed any 
room, may be sensibly cooled by putting cheese- 
eloth-filled frames in place of screens in the 
windows, and spraying the cloth repeatedly 
with cold water. The air straining through is 
not merely cooled, but freshened. For such 
uses choose the very thinnest cloth. A cloth- 
filled frame to fit in above a lowered sash helps 
to ventilate a sleeping-room, and at the same 
time protects the sleeper from sharp drafts. 

To protect melon, 
vines from insects, make frames fifteen inches 
square and five to six inches deep, tack cheese- 
cloth over the upper side, and set them in 
place, a frame to each planted hill, just as the 
seed begins peeping up. Why or wherefore 
no man knows, but the sucking insects will not 
live in or under them, so the vines get a start. 
Moreover, they grow quicker and more lustily. 
Sometimes it is well to put the frames on even 
earlier—they keep the earth moist and in beat- 
ing rains save it from packing. 

In late, cold springs, or those of harsh, 
drying winds, the frames are especially helpful. 
Take care to harden the plants by lifting the 
boxes during the warmest sunshine, and prop- 
ping them half up for several hours. When 
the vines are too big for them, they may be 
safely removed and the plants thinned out. 











Cheese-cloth-filled frames laid over the glass 
temper the sunshine admirably in hotbeds or 
cold-frames. In mild weather, or mild climates, 
such frames may take the place of sash. For 
such use they must be cross-braced about every 
three feet, or have a reénforcement of wide- 
meshed fence-wire. : 

Cheese-cloth tents, the peak tied fast to a 
central stake, with a hoop or wire rim about 
the bottom, will save newly set plants in the 
garden or borders alike from frost or drought. 
Stick down the stake a little way from the plant, 


squash and cucumber |and spread the rim out equally all round. 


Somewhat larger tents will bleach single heads 
of lettuce, besides hastening growth. With 
careful keeping they last several seasons. 

Part of the strawberry-bed, boxed in after 
the fashion of a cold-frame, and covered with 
a sheet of cheese-cloth, will give earlier berries, 
although not quite so full-flavored. Grapes, on 
the other hand, are sweeter and more delicate 
if they ripen under cheese-cloth, either spread 
over their trellis or made into tiny bags—a bag 
to the bunch. If the bags are put on as soon 
as the bloom drops, there is little danger of rot. 
Paper bags, however, prevent rot more effect- 
ually, and also protect against wasps and bees. 
But for wall fruit, the special prey of winged 
robbers, nothing is better than a sheet of cheese- 
cloth, tacked fast to the wall overhead and 
reaching quite to the ground. Peaches, pears 












and apples ripen and blush within its saving 
folds, growing even more luscious than if left 
in free sunshine. Similarly, cheese-cloth sheets 
spread over dwarf fruit-trees, or fastened over 
boughs of standards, just as the fruit begins to 
turn, make it more perfect, besides saving it 
from birds and insects. 

Set wire-and-cheese-cloth-filled frames above 
the upper sash in the front of poultry-houses— 
thus you insure more light and better ventile 
tion. 

Such frames stoutly hinged on make the best 
doors for coops meant for weaned chickels. 
Always set them to face south or southeast 
Triangular frames, held together with hooks 
and staples, make light and airy sun-parlors 
for particularly choice broods. Put the cloth 
inside, so the young fowls shall have no chane 
to get tangled in the wire. A ring at the top, 
firmly fixed, is a help in moving. 

Stable windows screened with cheesecloth 


| throughout the fly season do much for the col 


fort and well-being of the animals within. 
Barred cellar windows should likewise have 
such screens—the amount of dust they keep out 
is something surprising. ‘ 

Outhouses generally, especially those in whieh 
glass is likely to be broken, may have 4 
degree of light and ventilation through the w 
of cheese-cloth and wire net. Set the frame 
high, close under the eaves on one side, and 
rather low on the other. Thus there is constant 
circulation and no stagnant air. 


The result ° 
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yphoid-fly and its possibilities were taken 
at the same way in all the schools, a 
result might be reached, and in the 
quickest and most effective way. 
¢ ¢ 


eep Lettuce.—The best of all ways to 
atte fresh and crisp is to place it, wn- 
we od jn a tin pail with an absolutely tight 
D9 When taken out it will be as fresh as if 


just picked. — 


A FOLDING BOOK RACK. 


HE value of nine puzzles out of ten is in 
T the mental exercise and entertainment that 


the doing of them affords. They are of 


no use when completed. 
Here, however, is a puzzle with a more 
definite purpose. It consists in making a solid 
hook rack of four pieces of board, without the 
aid of screws, nails, pins or other fastenings, 
rithout glue. 
ge mms such a book rack can be taken a 
mt together in a moment, the traveller 
will find it as convenient as it is easy to make— 
although it will furnish unlimited opportunities 





for skill and taste in the matter of ornamenta- 
tion, if that is desired. 

Out of half-inch stock cut two end pieces 
eight inches long and five and a half inches 
wide, following the pattern shown in Fig. A. 
Trim two slats two and three-quarters inches 
wide, three-eighths of an inch thick, and not 
less than fourteen or sixteen inches long. If 
more than sixteen inches long, however, slats 
one-half inch thick are recommended. Racks 
over twenty inches long are not, as a rule, 
convenient. 

Using the dotted lines of the diagram as 
guides, cut two notches in each end piece, one 
and one-quarter inches deep and three-eighths 
of an inch wide—unless the slats are one-half 
inch thick, in which case the notches should be 
one-half inch wide. The notches should, if 
extended along the diagonal dotted lines, form 
a right angle; otherwise the books will not 
rest properly in the rack. The corresponding 
notches in the slats, Fig. C, should be one and 


one-quarter inches deep, one-half inch wide, and | 
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not less than three-quarters of an inch from 
the ends. Make the measurements accurately, 
80 that the parts will fit snugly. 

The rack may be stained to match Mission 
furniture, or the ends may be carved or orna- 
mented with pyrographic designs. For those 
who desire a rack with lighter, less formal 
lines, the ends shown in Fig. B will be better 
adapted. They are readily made with the aid 
of a compass and a scroll-saw. 


* 


Cane-Seated Chairs.—If the cane seat of a 
chair is sagged and is not broken, turn it 
upside down, soak the under side of the cane 
with hot water, and set it out in the sunlight. 

dry the cane will be perfectly tight. 


* ¢ 


SAVING IN PAINT BILLS. 

HE great majority of Americans live in 

wooden houses, the painting of which, 
__ through a term of years, is a large item 
in the expense of repair and maintenance. It 
is therefore of considerable practical importance 
bo know why paint sometimes peels, and how 
itmay be put on so that it will stay. 

The great enemy of paint is moisture. No 
matter if the pigment be the best in the world, 
and be applied in the most honest fashion, if 
the surface of the wood be damp, or if there be 
dampness in the substance of the wood, the 
paint will peel. The moisture must either 
vat out through the paint or push it off; and 

it can work through the paint from the inside, 

or Moisture can work in from the outside, in 
bs ich case the paint is good for nothing. The 
rst rule, therefore, is, paint only in dry 
Weather, and not immediately after a storm or 
a heavy frost, 
tp put surface dampness is not the only moisture 
: re against, at least in a new build- 
ein, ost lumber used to-day is either green 
Un-dried. ‘The one contains much moisture, 
other little; but the kiln-dried lumber 
tbs dampness very quickly if exposed. Its 
are open, so to speak. Inasmuch as new 
the always gives generously of its moisture 
= Surrounding wood, the second rule should 

, a new house stand at least one month, 

ot paint’ two, before it receives the first coat 


i» his first coat, or priming, is in itself an 
weer tant element in the durability of the 
. a is Ge ionndation of the womal 
7 2 4t is nothing but finely ground clay, 
stained with iron-rust, and makes a brittle, 





slippery foundation for what is to follow. 
Even the best of paint, laid over an ocher 
priming, will peel. The priming is really the 
tie that binds everything else to the wood. It 
ought, therefore, to be of the best white lead and 
pure linseed-oil, and ew on evenly and with care. 

Another matter which must be considered in 
new work is the presence of pitch or resin in 
the wood. Knots, which contain most of it, 
are likely to give the most trouble ; but in some 
woods used in modern buildings, especially 
yellow pine and cypress, the resin is distributed 
throughout the fiber. 

The best treatment for knots and other pitchy 
laces is a coat of shellac before priming. 

Vhere the resin is pretty thoroughly distributed 
throughout the wood, the priming coat should 
contain much ee turpentine dis- 
solves resin—and little oil, and the succeeding 
coats should perhaps have somewhat more 
turpentine than usual. 

One other suggestion about the priming coat: 
use only raw, never boiled oil. ‘The boiled oil 
produces a glossy, varnish-like surface, to 
which subsequent coats of paint cling with 
difficulty. 

Old buildings, or those that have been painted 
before, present another problem. If the paint 
is firm and well-anchored to the woodwork, 
sandpapering of the surface, or brushing it with 
a wire brush, followed by a dusting off with a 
bristle brush, will be sufficient ; but this should 
not be omitted in any case. There are always 
loose particles of the old paint which must be 
removed if the new is to cling. 

If, however, the old paint has peeled, the 
only remedy is vigorous work with a scraper, 
paint-remover, or the painter’s torch. This 
treatment must be thorough, for paint that is 
in any way loose, although it may not yet have 
sealed, will surely flake off when the new paint 
is put over it. 

“he length of time between paintings is 
important. The first coat, when it dries, ex- 
tends countless little fingers into the pores of 
the wood by which it clings. So long as 
these holds are unbroken, the paint remains 
firm, and not only holds itself on, but the sub- 
sequent coats as well. Time, however, slowly 
loosens the grip of the myriad fingers; hence 
the importance of painting again before the 
first coat has lost its binding — 

Finally, three thin coats of paint, each well 
brushed out and allowed a reasonable time to 
dry before the next is applied, are more eco- 
nomical in the end than two thick coats. The 


used ; but it must be remembered that even the 
best paint, carelessly or ignorantly applied, will 
often prove less durable than a poorer quality 
put on by a man who knows his business and 


tion on which he Jays it. 
* 
To Freshen Stale Coffee.—Put the berries 
on a stoneware plate in the oven with a small 


piece of butter. After drying for half an hour, 
grind. 





* ¢ 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR NURSING. 
7. Care during Convalescence. 


HEN a patient has reached the first 
W stage of convalescence, do not be 
tempted to relax too much in care. 
Although the disease may have been conquered, 
the sick man is left in a state of depleted vital- 
ity, which makes him exceedingly sensitive to 
small discomforts and an easy prey to complica- 
tions. It sometimes seems as if this stage were 
almost worse than the one of acute illness, 
because the patient is entirely conscious of 
every sensation and often oppressed by wretched 
weakness. 
People who have never been ill find it hard 
| to realize how much the least exertion fatigues 





|an invalid or how easily he is depressed by | opened and shut at the top. 
|gloomy remarks, or conversation about un- | seeured, 


| pleasant things. Try to keep the atmosphere | 
| of the sick-room bright; do not bring into it the | 
small worries of the household. Remember | 
that the patient’s state of mind plays an im-| 
portant part in his meorety, and do not make | 
things harder for him by telling him bad news. 
When he is allowed to sit up in bed he should | 
be well supported by pillows. A head-rest 
may be improvised by turning a chair upside 
down and placing it behind the pillows. The 
shoulders and arms should be well protected, 
and great care should be taken not to keep the 
patient up until he is overfatigued. As soon | 
as he shows the first sign of being tired, per- | 
suade him to liedown. Nothing is to be gained 
by overexertion; on the contrary, he is likely 
|to be disco’ by a feeling of exhaustion. 
| Do not allow him to see many visitors till his | 
| strength has returned. 
| When he can be out of bed, take him into | 
| another room as soon as possible, and as he | 








is careful both about his work and the founda- | 


| tural supplies are sold. 
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inator, will save time and prevent much of the 
fright of the fowls. All that is needed 
to make the hook are two pieces of 
stiff wire about five and six feet long 
respectively, a broom-handle and sevy- 
eral small staples, or a piece of small 
wire such as is used to fasten the 
broom straws to the handle. 

The construction of the hook is 
shown on a reduced scale in the illus- 
tration. One of the two pieces of 
stiff wire, D, is twisted tightly round 
the hook, A, at C, for the purpose of 
making the hook more rigid. The 
other ends of A and D are bent at 
right angles and inserted in small holes, 
KE, bored in the broom - handle. 
Small staples, F, are driven in to 
fasten wires A and D to the handle. 
Or the ends of A and D may be fast- 
ened by wrapping tightly round them 
and the handle the piece of small 
wire, and fastening it securely. 

Number 10 steel wire will probably 
be found best for the hook, which 
should be carefully formed, so as to 
have a restricted opening, that makes 
it difficult for the fow! to withdraw its 
foot, but with the inner aperture large enough 
to give freedom of action to the fowl’s shank, 
and yet small enough to hold the bird. 

In using the hook, the wooden handle appears 
to attract the fowl’s attention more than the 
less a wire, and with but little trouble 
the fowl! desired may be hooked and drawn 
gently from the midst of the flock huddled to- 
gether in a corner. The foot is easily released 
if the hook is properly formed. 





*¢ ¢ 


To Wash a Sweater.—Make a good suds 
with some soap known to be safe for washing 
woolens, being careful to have the water not 
| too hot. Place the sweater in a pillow-case or 
cheese-cloth bag, and let it lie in the soapy 
water for five or ten minutes. Do not rub, but 
press and squeeze the soapy water out of it 
until it appears to be clean. Then rinse in 
water the same temperature as the suds, leav- 
ing a little soap in the rinsing water, as this 
leaves the wool in a soft condition. 

Hang the bag with the sweater in it in the 
| sun and wind if possible, and when dry it will 
| be found in its original shape. 





very best paint that one can afford should be | 


* ¢ 


|HOW TO CARE FOR THE FAMILY COW. 


| rather than to the city, they can be kept— 


and often profitably—in towns and sub- 
}urbs. To those who appreciate the luxury of 
| having plenty of rich cream and milk for the 
| table, the keeping of a family cow is well worth 
| what little trouble and expense it brings. 

| ‘The stable need not be elaborate; any small 
building that affords room for her and her 
needed supply of forage and grain will suffice. 
| Such a building should not be too dark and 
|should have a paddock adjoining it, in which 
| the cow can get fresh air, exercise, and an 
enjoyable sun-bath on cold winter days. 

The stall should always have a raised floor, 
about eight inches high, with a gutter behind 
it. This platform should be long enough for 
the cow to stand on, and still so short that 


little over its rear. Its object is to keep the 
cow gaa and especially her udder, clean 
jand dry—a thing almost impossible with any 
| other arrangement. 

To prevent her getting her hind feet in the 
gutter, she should be fastened in such a manner 
that she has very little liberty of movement | 
forward and backward. The best of all fast- | 
enings is the stanchion. This device is formed | 
by two upright planks, like the pickets of a/| 
fence, one of them so arranged that it can be | 
The cow, when | 
stands with her head between the two | 

ylanks, and cannot withdraw it because of her | 
L0FNs. 

Swinging stanchions are a little easier for the | 
animal than the fixed kind. They may be had | 
at a moderate cost at any place where agricul- | 
But the ordinary stan- 
chion is not uncomfortable, apparently, and it | 
can be put up in an hour or two, at a trifling | 
cost for materials, by any one who is handy 
with tools. 

The platform should be kept lightly covered 
with litter of some kind. Sand, sawdust, 
shavings, straw or marsh hay are all good— | 
whichever happens to be cheapest and most | 
easily. obtainable is to be preferred. 

The cow should be turned out for air and | 
exercise for a few hours every day during the | 
colder months of the year; in hot weather she 
should be turned out for the night. For this a 
pasture, even if nothing more than a vacant 
city lot, is, of course, desirable; but if this is 








poultry -catching hook, which, says its orig- | 


| pte cows belong to the country | 


when she lies down her rump will protrude a | Stirring constantly, 
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should be run through a fodder-cutter. A small 
machine can be had for three or four dollars, 
} and is so simple that no further instructions for 
| its use are required than the caution to keep 
| one’s fingers away from the knife. All other 
| forage is best and most economically fed whole 
| The grain ration should be given by itself in 


a box or tub, and not sprinkled upon the 
forage. Its quantity must depend largely upon 


how hard it is desired to force the flow of milk 
| A good ration is: Two quarts of bran, one 
quart of corn-meal and one quart of oil-meal, 
| either linseed or euthoneeed, —mnined and fed 
}every night and morning. This allowance can 
| be increased or lessened to suit the circum 
stances, but care should be exercised not to 
| increase the oil-meal very much, and always 
to have the mixture at least one-half bran. 

_ The cow should be watered three times a day 
in summer, and at least twice a day in cold 
weather. Remember that no domestic animal 
will do well unless it has all the water it wants, 
no matter how carefully it is kept in other 
respects. 

In interior localities it is a good plan to keep 
a lump of rock salt in the cow’s manger for het 
to lick when she wishes. Anywhere near the 
salt water, however,—say within a mile,—it is 
rarely necessary to salt cattle at all. 

For grooming, the best implements are a 
card and a coarse brush, similar to those used 
for brushing the manes and tails of horses 
Card the coat the way the hair grows, follow 
ing with the brush. fi this is done regularly, 
a very few minutes each day will suffice to 
keep the cow’s coat sleek. Her udder should 
| receive special care; it should be cleaned by 
| wiping carefully with a dry cloth before each 
miiking. If necessary, the cloth may be damp- 
ened and the udder then wiped dry with 
another cloth ; but when the stall is kept as it 
| should be, this is rarely necessary. 

As the flow of milk in a cow depends pri- 
marily upon the function of maternity, a new 
mileh cow continues in the full flow of he 
milk for only a few months. This interrup 
tion in milk-giving is a thing that cannot be 
avoided. The easiest way to meet it is to keep 
the cow only as long as her milk is sufficient 
for the needs of the family, and then dispose 
of her and buy a new-milch cow. ‘his is the 
practise followed by most of the milkmen in 
the neighborhood of our large cities. 
| In the case of some exceptionally good cow, 
the better way is to make no exchange; the 
annoyance of being short of milk for a few 

weeks is more than offset by the abundance of 
supply the rest of the time. 

| Any herd-owner will tell you that his cows 
| give more milk with a herdsman who loves 
animals and is interested in his work than 
with one who does his duties in a perfunctory 
}and unsympathetic manner. This is because 
the milk-giving mechanism depends, for its 
best working, upon the well-being of the whole 
|animal, physical and mental: and the cow, to 
do her best, should be kept contented in mind 
|as well as comfortable in body. 
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TUTTI-FRUTTI JAM.—Use six pounds of 
plums,—one pint to the pound after the skins and 
stones are removed,—six pounds of sugar, one 
pound of seedless raisins, chopped meats from 
one pound of walnuts, the juice of four oranges, 
the grated rind of one. 3011 slowly one hour, 
This is delicious when served 
with ice-cream. 


CURRIED HALIBUT.—Cook one teaspoonful 
of chopped onion and One tablespoonful of butter, 
adding one teaspoonful of curry-powder mixed 
with one tablespoonful of flour. When these 
bubble, stir in one-half pint of milk and one gill of 
cream. Add two cups of halibut that has been 
either boiled or baked, and then flaked, add an 
even teaspoonful of salt, and, when steaming hot, 
the juice of one lemon. 


A NEW FILLING FOR LAYER CAKE.—Melt 
one cup of sugar in one-<juarter of a cup of water, 
letting the sirup simmer until it threads. Add 
one-half cup of walnut meats, one-half cup of 
raisins, one tablespoonful of coconut, and two 
figs which have been chopped together. Let the 
mixture get hot, remove it from the fire, and stix 
into it the white of an egg well beaten. Spread 
this filing between two cakes, baked in layer-cake 
tins. It makes a rich but delicious loaf. Any 
good receipt for a fine grained white layer cake 
may be used. 


COMFORTS.—As made by this Connecticut re- 
ceipt Comforts are a species of doughnut, but more 
delicate and digestible and much more easily and 
quickly made. Mix thoroughly two eggs well 
beaten; one cup of sugar, one large teaspoonful of 
melted butter, one cup of sweet milk, three and 
one-half cups of flour, sifted with two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder, a little salt, and some 
rrated nutmeg. Drop the batter from a teaspoon 
unto boiling fat. With a little practise perfectly 
round balls can be produced. When they are cold 
roll them in powdered sugar. 


BACHELOR MAID’S SALAD.—Use equal 
arts of chopped walnut meats and celery, one 


| grows stronger divert him by some light, agree- | not available, an open paddock will do very cell sliced, and cut in small pieces ; one orange 


able occupation. | 
& © 
A Break fast-Food Suggestion.—“ Ready- 


to-eat’’ breakfast foods, whether “puffs,’’ 
“‘flakes,’’ or ‘‘shreds,’’ need to be dry and 


crisp at the moment of serving; yet it is not 
always convenient to use the oven for freshen- 
ing them—especially as a single moment’s 
oversight may scorch and ruin a panful. The 
simplest way is to keep the original package 
either on the top of a radiator or on the plate- 
warmer shelf above the kitchen range; the 
steady heat there insures the perfect condition 
of the contents at all times. 





* ¢ 


A POULTRY-CATCHING HOOK. 


HERE are hens and hens. Some are 

sedentary in their habits, domestic and 

confiding ; some are wild, suspicious and 
active. But to the layman who tries to catch 
them in the daytime they all seem pretty much 
alike. He is more likely to emerge from the 
hen-yard covered with perspiration, dust and 
feathers, and with his temper ruffled, than he 
is with the desired bird. 


After such an experience there was invented 
the little home-made contrivance known as a | 








| much to feed at a time is to observe her care- 


well. 

If it is possible to have a pasture which yields 
the cow all the grass she wants, and which 
has some sort of shade from the sun, the matter 
of summer-keeping is greatly simplified ; for in 
such a pasture she will need no care during the 
warmer months, beyond watering and feeding | 
the daily ration of grain. But hundreds of | 
cows are kept and thrive where no such pasture | 
is to be had. 

In feeding hay or other forage, it must be | 
remembered that the cow is a ruminating ani- | 
mal, and that while she eats a considerable | 

uantity, it is not her nature to eat constantly. 
The heaviest feed should therefore be given at | 
night and in the morning; very little will suffice | 
in the middle of the day. As to quantity, no | 
fixed rule can be given. The cow should have | 
all she wants, and the only way to learn how 
fully and give her all the forage she will eat | 
up clean. Cattle will not thrive on fodder that | 
they have nosed over and breathed upon. | 

For this and other reasons the manger should | 
be swept out every day, and stale feed, either | 
of grain or forage, never allowed to accumulate. | 

Hay is usually the most convenient form of | 
forage. But bright, well-cured corn fodder is | 
much better for cows and costs less. Clover, | 
if well cured, is also better and cheaper cow | 
forage than hay; either clear or mixed with 
hay, it is often for sale in the market. 

Corn fodder, unless fed green from the field, 


| before adding more. 


|} a success, 


? 
|} one heaping teaspoonful of salt. 


cut in small pieces, after removing the peel. Mix 
the nuts, celery, banana and orange bits, omitting 
as much of the orange-juice as possible. Mix with 
the mayonnaise dressing and serve on lettuce 
leaves with cheese crackers. The Ingredients for 
the dressing are the yolk of one egg, pepper, salt, 
vinegar—or lemon-juice—and olive-oll. Beat the 
egg yolk thoroughly with an egg-beater. Add the 
oil in small quantities, not more than one tea 
spoonful at a time, and beat into the egg each time 
Add salt and pepper to taste, 
and about one teaspoonful of vinegar or two ot 
eee oa being careful not to get in too much 
Beat thoroughly. Use perfectly fresh eggs and 
have all ingredients cold, and the dressing will be 
Take plenty of time to make it 


POTATO AND FISH TIMBALE.— Butter a 
plain two-quart mold; sprinkle it with bread 
crumbs, and fill it with mashed potatoes which 
have been seasoned with two heaping tablespoon 
fuls of grated cheese, the yolks of two eggs and 
Bake this forty 
minutes in a moderate oven; then with a pointed 
knife cut round the top, one and one-half inches 
from the edge, lift off and lay aside the round piece 
of crust, and scoop out the potato, leaving it one 
and one-half inches thick. Brush the inside with 
an egg, and ye it in the oven until brown; fill 
the center with hot creamed fish, replace the top 
piece, and fill the cut with potato so as to confine 
the fish. Place a dish over the top, invert the 
mold, and let it stand a few minutes, when the 
contents will come out easily. Serve with a sauce 
made of one tablespoonful each of flour and butter 
mixed and stirred into one cupful of boiling milk 
Add one-fourth teaspoonful of salt and one table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley 
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THE CAMP MEDICINE-CHEST. 
A CAMPING trip which is likely to involve 


either prolonged stay in a permanent 

camp remote from civilization, or contin- 
uous travel through the wilderness, ought not 
to be undertaken without a small but carefully 
chosen supply of medicines. 

First in order of importance comes a mild 
cathartic. No disaffection is so common among 
campers as constipation. The diet usually 
includes only a limited supply of vegetables and 
almost no fruit. Abundance of exercise causes 
perspiration, and thus draws off a large portion 
of the moisture of the body through the pores. 
One of the best cathartics is a combination 
of cascara sagrada, podophyllin and extract of 
belladonna. It is put up in pills, usually of 
two grains, and is easy to carry and to take. 

If one is to travel through a malarial region, 
quinin is necessary. There is no better form 
than that of a pill, in which is also a very 
small portion of arsenic. They are obtainable 
of any druggist. In case of a sudden chill, or 
long exposure, or an accident which calls for a 
quick stimulant, Jamaica ginger is efficacious. 

For severe colds a supply of aspirin tablets— 
five-grain—will be found to furnish, in most 
cases, a prompt and safe remedy. 

When one is far from civilization, an emer- 
gency may arise which makes necessary some- 
thing to relieve intolerable pain—an accident 
or a sudden attack of acute illness. One 
should be prepared. It is well, before start- 
ing, to consult the family physician about this, 
and to take whatever he may advise. 

These are all the items necessary to consider 
for internal use. It is well, however, to take a 
few things for outward application, in case of 
need. 

Tablets of bichlorid of mercury—corrosive 
sublimate—furnish a ready means of providing 
an antiseptic wash for cuts or other wounds. 
It is only necessary to dissolve a tablet in 
sufficient water to make a solution of one to 
three or four thousand. The bottles containing 
the tablets give necessary directions. 

A package of absorbent cotton, a roll of 
narrow bandages and some surgeon’s adhesive 
plaster complete the list, which considerable 
experience has shown to be all that is necessary 
for any ordinary camping trip. 

An excellent way of carrying the medical 
supplies is to cut a piece of sufficient size from 
an old quilt or ‘‘comforter,’’ bind the edges, 
and sew pieces of wide tape on the inside. 
The bottles and boxes can be thrust under the 
tapes, and the whole rolled together in the 
piece of comforter and tied. 
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A BALANCED AQUARIUM. 


FASCINATING form of nature study 

is that provided by an aquarium. For 

the amount of labor and care that is in- 
vested in it, few home hobbies will pay a boy 
larger dividends in pleasure and instruction. 

The glass case may be of any size or shape; 
it may be devoted to either salt- or fresh-water 
life ; but the collection must be ‘‘balanced ’’ ; 
that is, it must contain enough growing water- 
plants to keep the water clear, to take up the 
carbonic-acid gas exhaled by the fish, and to 
give off the oxygen that the fish require. 

An oblong case, about thirty inches long by 
fifteen wide and deep, with the four sides of 
glass, makes a useful aquarium. The bottom 
should be of slate, covered with a thick layer 
of coarse sand or fine gravel. 

Bits of stone should be heaped in the center 
and at one end, and the plants set out among 
them. A boy may find wild calla and many 
little-known water-plants if he goes hunting 
near ponds and brooks, and he will enjoy 
domesticating them in the aquarium. 

The inmates of the aquarium may be of many 
kinds. One must never add a fish or turtle 
with pointed head, however, for that type 
eats its companions, or kills them. Minnows, 
sticklebacks and many small fish will be found, 
some of which breed in captivity and thrive well. 
Goldfish will live healthfully in the same tank 
with common fish. Sometimes the fantails, 
when placed with a mixed family, will have 
their tails bitten, but as a rule there is no trouble 
when many varieties are placed together. 

The ordinary turtles, not the “snapper,’’ the 
caddis-worm, which looks like a bit of bark, 
and most snails are desirable inmates. Snails 
are necessary as housecleaners, for they eat the 
slime which settles on the glass. Caddis- 
worms are the larve of the a and are 
interesting creatures; but ng | will eat any 
baby fish that swim within their reach, and 
one must be careful, therefore, about giving 
them a home. 

Lizards and newts and crawfish, which look 
like tiny mud-colored lobsters, may be found 
in muddy streams, and are not common in col- 
lections. Snails often breed in aquaria, and 
the boy will find in the gravel tiny white- 
shelled snails no bigger than the head of an 
ordinary pin. 
without losing a great deal. 
to know a signal like tapping on the glass, and 
will come to be fed. When winter comes, how- 
ever, they will burrow out of sight in the 
gravel, and very likely not appear until the 
next spring. 

But interesting as all these things are, the 
most absorbingly interesting creature for an 
aquarium is the tadpole, through all its changes 
and development from a minute dot to a full- 
fledged frog. In the early spring, almost as 


soon as the frost is out of the ground, seek 
out slimy pools in marshy places. 


In them 





Turtles are not to be omitted | 
They can be tamed | * 


you will generally find bunches that look like 
white of egg dotted with black. 

After a few days the period-like dots, which 
are the eggs, turn to commas; a little later, in 
place of the commas, there will be very lively 
srayish creatures, whose tails steadily grow 
longer and their bodies chunkier. 

Every day there will be more changes. Two 
legs will begin to grow, not all at once, but 
little by little. As the hind legs grow the tail 
shrinks. So the process of growth continues, 
until one day the boy finds an inch-long frog 
sitting on the leaf of some water-plant. Then 
it is time to let it go, for a frog cannot live in 
an aquarium; it must have space for jumping. 

The care of an aquarium is trifling but neces- 
sary. It must never be kept in the sunlight or 
in a hot place. Nothing dead must be allowed 
to remain in it. It must never be washed 
out with soap or cleaning-powders. ‘The water 
must not be allowed to become cloudy, but a 
little may be dipped out daily and new added. 

When fish spend their time at the surface of 
the water it is an indication either that the 
aquarium is overcrowded, or that it is not 
properly balanced; that there is a lack of 
oxygen, which must be supplied with freshly 
drawn water, or the fish will die. Overcrowd- 
ing is a frequent source of trouble. The usual 
rule is to allow a gallon of water to each ordi- 
nary-sized fish of three or four inches. It is 
important also to keep the water at an even 
temperature. Fish are sensitive to sudden 
changes. In winter, particularly, care should 
be taken when adding water to have it as near 
the temperature of that in the tank as possible. 
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TO MEASURE IN WOODWORKING. 


NE of the most important elements of 
O good cabinet-work, or of any other piece 

of joinery, is accuracy in making the 
preliminary measurements. Gaping joints and 
poorly fitted parts are more often due to neg- 
lect of this essential than to clumsiness or care- 
lessness in the use of the tools. 


Three things are necessary: a try-square, a 
rule and a sharp-pointed knife. A lead-pencil 
has no place in such work, the use of one 
is almost sure to lead.to error. 

The first thing to be done is to square one 
end of the board or other piece of wood which 
is to be used. To do this, place the point of 
the knife at the point 
where it is desired to B c 
make the cut, and hold 
it there while the try- BR 
square is _ oy along 
the edge of the wood, 
until the  knife-blade 
stops it. Press the 
square firmly against 
the wood and draw the 
knife - blade along the 
blade of the square. 

The next thing to 
remember is to square in 
one direction only from 
this base-line. If the base of the square is 
placed first on the side A, as in Fig. 1, it 
should be placed next on B, then on C, and 
finally on To begin with A, follow with 
B, and then pass to D, will almost surely lead 
to inaccuracy. 

When a base-line has been secured, if it is 
desired, say, to lay off a distance of ten inches, 
| place one end of the rule exactly even with the 
}end of the wood, and with the point of the 
| knife mark the necessary distance. Do_ not 
|remove the knife, but hold the point of it in 

the place designated and slide the 
SS square along till the knife-blade stops 
he 
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FIG. 1 





it. Clamp the square firmly in place 
with the left hand and draw the 
knife-blade along the edge of it. 

The difference between this and 
the ordinary method pursued by boys 
who have not been properly taught 
may seem small, but it is really im- 
— to accuracy. When the 

nife-point is removed first and the 
square is laid as nearly as may be 
over the mark, it is almost impossible 
to determine exactly when it is in 
the right place, for the edge of the 
blade of the square casts a slight shadow. The 
objection to using a pencil is that the point when 
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drawn even once across a board becomes too 
much blunted to i finest accuracy. 


It will also be found a help to nice workman- 
ship if the knife-blade used to mark a cut be 
drawn perpendicularly several times along the 
edge of the square, with considerable firmness, 
so that a cut of perhaps an eighth of an inch 
in depth is made. After the square has been 
removed, a second cut can be made, with the 
knife-blade held at an angle. This will remove 
a wedge-shaped chip, as shown in Fig. 2. In 
this way the edges of the wood will not be dis- 
turbed by the saw which makes the final cut, 
and a cleaner surface is thus left for the joint. 


* ¢ 
A GOOD DOG FOR THE COUNTRY. 
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— i HE Airedale terrier 
: is one of the latest 
arrivals in the dog 

-- oy, ‘ / world, antedating the 

f Boston terrier by only 

about ten years. It is 

lV, ; the largest of all the 

. Arg We f terriers, so big, in fact, 
ee dt +> that many English 

breeders at first refused 
to consider him a terrier, claiming that a dog 
which weighed forty-five or fifty pounds must 
necessarily lack some of the distingnishing 
traits of that keen and nimble family. 

_The Yorkshire working men who originated 
him, however, knew what they were about. 
Out of the original combination of otter hound, 
bull terrier, Yorkshire terrier and other species, 
they evolved an entirely new type. By judi- 
cious crossing and careful selection they ‘‘fixed’’ 
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this type. They were not so particular about the 
appearance as about the nature of the animal. 
Vhat they wanted was a good ‘‘pal,’’ a dog 
big enough to take care of himself, yet too 
dignitied to hunt for trouble; one with a zest 
for any sport, that could work in the water as 
well as on land. Moreover, they wanted a dog 
that would stick loyally to his master, and not 
show any irritating disposition to welcome 
every one with indiscriminating affection. 

The Airedale is distinctly a one-man dog. 
He is not ill-tempered, however. In a quiet 
way he is very affectionate, and his manners 
are gentle. But all his affection is concentrated 
on his master. For him the Airedale will dare 
anything. Toward the rest of the world he 
maintains that characteristic attitude of reserve 
which sets him apart from other dogs. 

He has the courage of a lion when roused 
and the fighting skill of a wolf, but he is a 
gentleman. He will not fight unless he has to; 
then his opponent must look to himself, how- 
ever big or strong he may be. 

The Airedale owes much of his popularity 
to his adaptability to every kind of sport, but 
he is more than a mere sporting dog. He can 
easily be taught to drive cattle like a collie. 
He is an excellent watch-dog, alert, determined, 
but not noisy. He will do his best to rida 
farm of every form of vermin. He is docile 
and obedient to a remarkable degree, and fond 
of children. His constitution is so hardy that 
he can stand a great amount of rough work and 
weather. Altogether, those who know him 
agree that he is one of the most useful dogs 
living, with an individuality all his own. 


* * 


SIGNALS IN BASEBALL. 
4. Base- Running Plays. 

N contests between teams of a high degree 
of skill, where team-work and extraordinary 
pitching keep the scores small, base-running 

is the principal item in winning games. With 
amateur teams it is of slightly less importance, 
but nevertheless a great many games between 
schoolboy teams are decided solely by alertness 
and good judgment on the bases. 


It is not always the speediest boy who is the 
most successful base-runner; rather the one 
who uses the best judgment in seizing his 
chance, is the most observant of the opposing 
players, figures the closeness of the score, and 
takes chances only when they are justified. 

As has already been noted in an earlier article, 
reaching first requires chiefly quickness in get- 
ting away from the plate and running it out 
to the last inch, with a fast feet-foremost 
slide to the bag in desperate cases. 

Stealing second is the next lesson to be 
learned. Watch the pitcher’s preliminary move- 
ment. Be careful of the ground you take off 
the base until you have measured the distance 
the baseman is forced to allow you. In return- 
ing to the base, as the pitcher—or catcher— 
throws to the baseman, keep well out from the 
bag. Do not allow the pitcher to keep driving 
you back until your speed has become slightly 
exhausted, for his object, if he makes repeated 
throws, is probably not so much to catch you 
napping as to make you a victim for the catcher 
later, as you try for second, perhaps with a 
poor start or short of your usual speed. 

Having received the signal to steal, and 
taking the proper, not a dangerous lead, start 
instantly with the pitcher’s first motion. Then 
never turn the head to see where the ball is; 
the position of the man who goes to cover the 
base will give you an idea as to whether you 
must slide or not. 

On general principles, it is best to slide any- 
way, either feet first, or, better, on the breast, 
giving at least two feet outside the base, and 
reaching the bag either with your foot or hand. 
But whether you slide or not, you must be u 
and alert to take advantage of a possible wi 
throw, and accept a fair chance of reaching the 
next base. 

Although young players do not usually think 
of it in that way, third base is really easier to 
steal than second, provided you are not forced 
to “hug the bag.’’ Usually the runner can get 
a big lead, and with a quick start, can ‘‘go 
down’’ safely. In stealing third, the runner 
should slide well in front of the base, and be 
careful not to overrun the bag. 

In running from second on a hit ball, keep 
your eye on the man on the coaching-lines and 
obey orders strictly, as he is the one who can 
best judge the distance you can make on the 
hit. If the coacher signals for a slide, you can 
feel assured that the ball is being fielded to that 
base. If the signal is to keep on for home, 
slack up a little as you run well to the inside 
of the base, reaching it, if possible, with the 
left foot, and using the bag to get on more 
speed as you turn into the ‘‘home-stretch.’’ 

Judgment must be used in avoiding the base- 
man, if he stands on the base-line. The runner 
always has the right of way, and need make 
no apology if the baseman is jostled out of line 
while the ball is in some other part of the field. 

The delayed steal is usually made with run- 
ners at first and third base, with the object of 
making the tally. As the catcher tosses the 
ball back to the pitcher, the man at first base 
starts for second. Naturally the pitcher will 
turn, and finding the infielders running to cover 
the base, will be careful to throw the ball 
slowly to second base. The man on third, 
watching for the pitcher’s throw, will dash 
for the plate the moment the throw is made. 

Clever pitchers, who are used to the play, 
will often make only a ‘‘bluff’’ to throw to 
second, and catch the runner at third for an 


poe | out. This play must not be done mechan- 
ically, but worked out according to your judg- 


ment of the opposing players. 

The double steal is made with runners at first 
and second. ‘The signal for the play must be 
understood by both, for nothing looks worse 
than to see a runner standing at first base while 
another has tried for third; otherwise it does 
not differ from the ordinary steal of third. 

The hit-and-run game is made with a man 
at first and a dependable batter at the plate. 
When the signal for the play has been given, 
the runner starts with the pitch to go straight 





on to third when the ball is hit. Th, 
must hit it, if possible, and on the o atie 
This play is often good for not only two 
but three, if the outfielders happen to fumbls 
or are weak throwers. 
Scoring from third base when the ball j 
thrown to second to catch a runner going doy, 
from first requires judgment of the catchers 
disposition to throw and the intielders’ ability 
to handle the ball for the return throw, Againg 
fast teams this should never be tried until on 
man is out. On boys’ teams it is more than 
likely that the runner will be allowed to £0 to 
second undisturbed. But the team which can ys 
the short throw and its return has a big advan 
tage over the nine which does not venture it. 
The ‘*squeeze +" so called when the mp 
ner is on third, is highly satisfactory when jt 
“comes off’’; but if it fails, nothing could jp 
more demoralizing. Therefore this play shou 
be uncovered only as a surprise, with the score 
very close and the pitcher proving troub 
The batsman and runner will receive the signal: 
then the runner will start for the plate ag the 
Py begins his preliminary motion. If the 
all is hit on the ground, even to the Pitcher 
the runner is sure to score his run. " 
With a fast man at first and a good bunter 
up, the signal may be given for two bases on 
the bunt—which might be called a variation of 
the hit-and-run. As before, the runner starts 
with the pitch, and never looks to see where 
the ball is going. The ball is bunted toward 
third, which brings that baseman in, and leaye 
the base for the short-stop to cover. This he 
must do on the run. The first-baseman ig hur. 
ried in his long throw back to the base, and the 
short-stop must make a very fine play in order 
to get the ball and touch his man sliding 
third. On this play the runner should k 
wide of the base and touch it with his hand o 
foot, as when sliding to second, and then be 
ready to take advantage of the not unlikely 
wild throw from the first-baseman. 


* ¢ 
HOW TO MAKE A DRY BATTERY. 


DRY battery of sufficient strength to flash 
a small electric light or to ring a bell an 
be made of material at the command of 
any boy. The elements to use are zine and 
carbon, and the electrolyte, or exciting medium, 
is a solution of sal ammoniac. An ordinary 
drinking-glass will serve very well as the con. 
tainer. A glass the same diameter at the top 
as at the bottom will be better than one of the 
usual shape, but either kind can be used. 
The zine element may be cut from sheet zine 
that can be bought at any hardware-store. It 
should be of the shape shown in Fig. 1, and 
such a_ size as when rolled into cylindrial 
form (Fig. 2) will fit about an eighth of an 
inch inside the glass. The lip (Fig. 1) should 
be long enough to ag about half an inch 
above the top of the glass, while the rest of 
the zinc should be about half an inch below 
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the top. The dimensions given on the diagram 
are suitable for use in a glass of the ordinary 
size; but before cutting the zinc, it will be bes 
to cut a piece of paper the proper shape, fit it 
to the glass, and then use it as a pattern. | 

The carbon element may be a piece of dis 
carded stick carbon, usually found under the 
electric are street-lamps every day after the man 
has put in fresh carbon for the next night 
This carbon stick should project half an inch 
above the rim of the glass, and a notch (Fig. 3) 
should be filed round the upper end. 

About two ounces of sal ammoniae should 
now be dissolved in enough water to fill the 
glass within an inch of the top. Then the zin 
cylinder (Fig. 2) should be put in the on 
and the sal ammoniac solution poured in. Now 
stand the carbon stick in the center and | 
it in place while enough corn starch is sifted 
in the liquid to change it into a jelly-like pase 
sufficiently stiff to hold the carbon upr 

Yhis will raise the solution to within a hal- 
inch of the top of the glass. Fill the remaining 
space with melted paraffin. When the paraffin 
hardens, the battery is completed. : 

If a copper wire is tied through the hol it 
the zine and another one tied round the to 
the carbon and the ends brought togethe, 
there ought to be an electric spark. 

This battery will serve very well for a small 
flash-lamp, to be used in seeing the watch 
clock at night. If used for this purpose, # 
should be placed in a wooden box, on thet 
of which a sia 
Gectris - ae = 
should be s¢ 
and a_ push - buttot 
fastened. One wit 
should be run directly 
from the battery 
the lamp-socket, and another wit 
should be run to the push-buttol, 
and then the button and the lamp 
socket should be connected by 4 
third wire (Fig. 4). When & 
button is pushed, the cae 
completed and the lamp is ligh’ ra 

The ag | mh aes — 
inging in the kite 
ringing a be wires and 
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the dining-room by the use of longer a 


the wire 


ing sh- i >» of 
patting the push-button in one 0’ the il be 


yetween the battery and the bell. he 
necessary to buy the bell, and one may ir 
found at almost any hardware-store. The vi ” 
should be the regular insulated wire used is 
electrical work. If a stronger currell “ 
desired, the battery may be made large © 
two or more cells may be hitched together 
a team by connecting the zine of one @ 
carbon of the second with short wires rf 
running the service wires from the car 

the first cell and the zine of the last. 
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winter sunlight. Near by a wild 
sow, of gaunt frame and thin gray bristles that 
made a horror of her spine, was searching for 
her preakfast in the black, rooty mud of the 
‘ne-barren swamp. In the tangled thicket of 
myrtle, water -brier and sweet-bay, birds were 
hopping about and singing. On all sides the 

pine woods stretched away into a silence 
that held a deep rapture and a perfect peace. 
The sun, deliciously warm, filtered down 
through the fragrant pine-crests, shone on the 
tall brown broom-grass and the dewy swamp, 
and rested tenderly on the pale blue flowers 
that starred the sheltered places. The sun 
shone on the white-horn buck, and he stood 
dill, drinking in the comfort and beauty of 
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the gallberry-bushes, his antlers 





the scene. 
He carried the largest and handsomest horns 


was thirty inches, and there were six tines on 
ach branch. His eyes, like those of all white- 
tail deer, were singularly full, wild and liquid. 
Hlis deep chest was covered with a rough growth 
of shaggy black hair that seemed to increase 
the appearance of his size and strength. His 
legs tapered until it became marvelous how 
they could support his weight. His whole 
body was shapely, muscular, beautiful, and his 
baring was that of a monarch. 

Aside from his size, the one feature that 
would distinguish him from his fellows was 
the color of his antlers. They were almost 
pure white. And instead of giving him a 
freakish appearance, they seemed but in keep- 
ing with his carriage, and adorned his noble 
head. 

The normal color of the horns of the Southern 
der is a brownish amber, with a few white 
knobs here and there near the bases of the 
forks. Of the two varieties, the swamp- and 
the hill-deer, the swamp-buck’s antlers are of 
aricher, darker brown, and the spread is more 
basket-shaped than those of his highland broth- 


Now the white-horn buck was a swamp-deer, 
amd just how he came to have antlers whiter 
than any hill-deer’s will perhaps never be 
known. But why they were white makes very 
little difference. The fact is that they were, 
and that he carried them. And for many years 
before this story begins he had become a living 
tradition on Santee, a breathing evidence of 
“the biggest old buck,’’ the kind that always 
gels away. 

For he was known to all the hunters on that 
section of the South Carolina coast. His horns 
were ‘‘yarned’”’ about and coveted. And as 
with each succeeding year they increased in 
sie and symmetry, the sportsmen, poachers 
and market hunters all longed with increasing 
desire to drop their gun-sights on him. 

One February a negro turpentine hand picked 
up a branch of his antlers on the edge of the 
swamp and brought it to the Santee Club- 
house, where were gathered many hunters. 
Men who had killed moose in Maine, elk in 
Wyoming, and blacktail in the Dakotas, broke 
off in the midst of memorable yarns to gather 
ia circle, to handle the glorious antler, to 
admire it, and to resolve silently but vehemently 
o take back North as trophies the new and full 
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gleaming softly in the white) 


of any deer in the Santee woods ; their spread | 
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prove the fatality of his aim. 

There were not a few sportsmen who would 
have gladly taken the trip from the North to 
| Santee just to get a shot at the buck, but most 
|of them realized that their desire was a vain 
| thing. There were grizzled old hunters, natives 
|of the deep swamp, who knew the lure and 
magic of the woods, who thought nothing of 
bringing home ten wild turkeys and a brown 
bear in a single day, desperate men, too, they 
were, who knew more than one use for the 
hunting-knife. But even they failed to get more 
than a sight or perhaps a hopeless shot at the 
white-horn buck. 

There were pale business men from the city, 


the ample, sweet bosom of nature, and they 


surprise. They had often heard of the buck, 
and wished in a vaguely spectacular way to 
| kill him, although they would probably have 
| fainted away had he so much as given them a 
sight of himself. 

| Then there were the wealthy, wholesome 
| sportsmen of the Northern Club, robust, good- 
natured, and fair shots, who longed for a chance 
at the white-horn buck. But one and all were 
foredoomed to disappointment. 
If hunted too frequently, he 
would disappear entirely for a 
month, and all the whooping 
of drivers and trailing of dogs 
through his favorite haunts and 
cover would fail to rouse him. 
He had gone no one knew where. 

So, year after year, the white- 
horn buck was hunted, mortally 
wounded, storied about, and 
despaired over until, through 
the whole length and breadth of 
the Santee country he became a 
myth, a proverb, a spirit of 
elusion. And as he stood, that 
winter morning, in the gallberry- 
bushes on the edge of the swamp 
known as the Rattlesnake Drive, 
he was indeed ‘a fit subject for 
imaginative stories. 

His bearing was superb. The 
wide, thin-edged nostrils, breath- 
ing in the damp and fragrant 
morning air, the proud defi- 
ance of the regal head, the soft, 
liquid eyes, expressive of so 
much grace and pride, and the 
glistening sheen of his dun coat 
—all made him past description, 
as his cunning and speed made 
him beyond the power of men 
to capture or to kill. 

Yet in that coast country there 





buck would have to reckon with. He was the | 
negro poacher, Scipio Lightning. 

Scipio was built for the woods. 
senses were developed like those of a wild 
animal, His eyesight was that of a harrier | 
hawk; his sense of smell that of the ravens | 
that sun themselves on the lone cypresses along | 
the river; his hearing was as keen as that of a 
wary old gobbler. 

As the years passed, he had seen the woods | 
and the fields over which he had once roamed | 





# of horns when another season should have 


developed them. 


fume, They were no match for the white- 
horn buck. They might surround a branch,— | 
#a small swamp or thicket is called,—and put | 
the best pack of hounds in the county on his | 
tral ; but the wary old buck would always 
dip out. +When startled from his haunts among 
‘le bay-bushes, he had a habit of throwing 
his head back on his broad shoulders and racing 
town the drive, with the pack in full ery after 
tim; but when he had drawn the hunters to 
that end of the swamp, he would double, and 
tefore he could be cut off, would be ‘ ‘stretching 
lorward free and far’? through the open woods. 
the only thing left for the chagrined 
hunters to do would be to stop the dogs and put 
‘hem i other swamps after inferior deer. 
Times past number the white-horn buck 
ome his pursuers. Nor was it because of 
S wildness. On the contrary, he was fre- | 
{uently seen. Negroes in the turpentine woods 
‘ontinually brought home stories of him. 
One had seen him peacefully feeding on the 
‘ke of abay thicket. One had seen him loping | 
'. y along under the pines. Again, his 








“nd of the 1 
ro Up to the settlements he would roam | 
hight, browsing 
mses and rubbing 
ud sparkleberr y copses. Many times he had | 
shot at, and if stories were to be believed, | 
aa received mortal wounds on numerous | 
Po But no hunter ever had a hair or a | 
of blood from the monarch that bore the 














and hunted at will taken up and posted by rich | 
clubmen. Not that the posting made any par- 
about where he pleased, for because of his good 
nature he was on terms of smiling tolerance 
with all the watchmen of the game-preserves. 
And there was not a man on Santee who did 
not love him for his woodcraft, his strength and 
endurance, and the stories that he could tell of | 
hunting. From sand-chickens to swamp-bear, | 
there was nothing about the Santee woods or | 
river that he was not thoroughly conversant 
with. 

Yet for all his prowess as a hunter, and for 
all his matchless skill as a woodsman, Scipio 
was weak enough to be superstitious. He said | 


|once that he knew where a wawoo-cat lived. | owl on velvet wings floated softly over him: 


r . * | 
Now a wawoo-cat is a creature that is supposed | 
to be invisible, and which whimpers and snarls | 
at you out of the darkness. 


| askance at rabbits, and no one ever found him | 


eager to killa mink. He had his superstitions | 
about them all. And this weakness had a} 


| great deal to do with his relations with the | and entered the thicket. 


white-horn buck. | 
He knew almost all that there was to be 


known about the white-horn buck. He could 


deep track would be marked in the white | show you the warm, sunshiny bed between the | the branch, 
ad just outside the plantation | green tussocks of broom-grass where he had | on the coast 


been dropped as a fawn. He knew in what 


on the tender ferns and | clump of myrtle-bushes his mother used to leave | of serub-oaks. 
himself in the scrub-oak | him when she went far away through the lonely | of the drive, and here, he knew, some time 


forest to feed. And as for his habits and his | 
haunts, Scipio had them by heart. 

He knew that the Rattlesnake Drive was his 
home; but that when he was hunted hard he 
went back four or five miles in the woods, and 


come up to spend a week under the pines, on | 





| nothing to the negro. 
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there took refuge in a great swamp 
known as the Ocean, a vast, impene- 
trable morass, silent, dreary, haunted. 
| Yet Scipio took little stock in all the 
glory and glamour that were gathered about the 
name and fame of the white-horn buck. To 
the unromantic negro hunter he was only a 
wary old deer that no white man would be 
likely to kill. He knew that he himself could 
shoot him, for Scipio knew how. He would 
take no dog with him, no horn, no turmoil of 
| galloping horses and loud-mouthed men. He 
| would take only his old musket, loaded with 
thirty buckshot. Such a charge would stop a 
| dozen deer; but Scipio never made the mistake 
| of undercharging his gun. 

| So it came about that after the white-horn 
| buck had been made famous by the sportsmen 


secretly determined to give the old hunters a| who had missed him, and after rumors of the | 


| great price which would be paid for the horns 
| had been in circulation for some time, Scipio 
| decided to go after the monarch of the pines. 

| Therefore it happened that on the very same 


day on which we saw the buck standing so | 


| proudly on the edge of the branch, Scipio began 
| his preparations. He gave his musket a thor- 
|ough overhauling. In the mellow 
| behind his cabin he cleaned it, washed it inside 


DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


HIS BEARING WAS SUPERB 


was one hunter whom the lordly white-horn | and out with warm water and soap, dried it, | 
He primed the nipple | 


oiled it and loaded it. 
carefully, and chose from the shiny box the 


His physical | brightest-looking percussion-cap that he could | vain. 


find. Then he lay down on a bench in the 
sun and slept till the late afternoon. 

The sun was setting in a fire of glory behind 
the tall, somber pines when Scipio left his 
cabin. The Rattlesnake Drive was only a mile 
away, and an easy walk. The negro’s long 
strides would take him there in fifteen minutes, 
for what he would see on the way—and there 
would be much to see—would not deter him, 
now that he had a fixed purpose in mind. All 


But they had set their hearts on no ordinary | ticular difference to Scipio; he still hunted the beauty of the sunset, of the twilight, of the 


soft coming of the dewy stars, of the mysterious 
rising of the ghostly night mist—these meant 
A single purpose reigned 
in his heart: he was going to kill the white- 
hora buck. 

As he walked swiftly down the narrow path 
that led through the high broom-grass under 
the pines, he saw the wild life of the night 
begin to come forth. Once a gray fox came 
trotting up the path toward him, and seeing | 
him suddenly, almost turned a somersault, and 
dashed wildly away with his fluffy tail bobbing 
over the fallen timber. Once a great horned 





Not with a loudly whirring wing, | 
But like a lady’s sigh. | 


Scipio looked | Once, too, an old raccoon paced sedately down | nightly in the sky. 
land mathematician was on his way home one 


the length of a hurricane-thrown log without 
seeing the negro. 
Scipio soon came to the Rattlesnake Drive, 
The gallberry-bushes, 
cold with the dew, wet him up to his knees. 
He made his way carefully and knowingly to 
a little strip of high ground in the middle of | 
a little white, sandy hillock that 
would be called a hummock, where 
giant pines and a little gathering 
It was near the plantation end 


stood a few 


during the night, the white-horn buck would 
surely come. It was a habit of his, and all his 
habits were known to Scipio. 

So Scipio waded through the swampy thicket, 
where the sweet-bay bushes brushed him 


sunlight | 


| stalk the 
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fragrantly, where the huge green water-briers, 
with their poisonous thorns, caught at him out 
of the shadows, until he came up on the warm, 
dry hillock. Here he found two pines fallen 
across each other. Gathering some of the soft 
pine-needles, he heaped them in one of the 
corners against the and sat down 
wait. 

He knew that the buck, after feeding on the 
deep edges of the branch, would come up on 
the hill to walk about, to rub himself, and to 
dry his legs. Scipio knew that he would be 
able to hear him far down the swamp, and 
could see him, too, after moonrise, which was 
not now more than an hour away. 

The negro settled back for his long wait. 
Across his knees, and grasped by his gaunt and 
powerful hands, was his musket, the lock cov- 
ered with the edge of his coat to keep the cap 
and the powder perfectly dry. About him 
the great pine woods stretched away in un- 
broken beauty and stateliness. Mile after mile, 
like the solemn aisles of some fabulous cathe- 
dral, the dark shafts and luminous corridors 
withdrew into the night. And the music there 
was the rolling anthem of the pines, that 
softly rose and triumphed and fell, like the 
waves of some mighty, dreaming ocean, to break 
at last in far, melodious foam. 

After a while the moon rose, and the woods 
for half a mile in each direction were as clear 
as day. Once a doe came feeding up to where 
Scipio sat; he could have touched her with his 
musket-barrel, but he did not stir. Once a 
gaunt old red fox trotted swiftly over the hill, 
urgently bent on business of his own, and 
Scipio let him pass unmolested. 

The radiant moon climbed higher, and the 
stars wheeled up and by. The infinity of the 
night grew vaster. Midnight, with its mystery, 
came and went. Scipio was growing chill. 
So far there had been no signs of the great 
personage whom he awaited. 

It would soon be too late for him to feed. 
Scipio grew anxious. But he need not have 
been, for when the negro entered one end of 
the drive, the buck had come in the other, and 
had been browsing up toward the sand-hill. 

When he was still two hundred yards away, 
Scipio heard a bay-bush crack. Ten minutes 
later he heard the petulant rap of horns against 
a young tupelo-tree. Five minutes more, and 
Scipio saw clearly, not more than fifty yards 
away, the gleam of snowy antlers. 

He ran no risk with a long shot, for after 
forty yards buckshot are very uncertain. He 
waited. ‘The white-horn buck came up to the 
edge of the sand-hill, quartering to the negro. 
Scipio, who at the first sound had rested his 
musket on the log before him, now tilted it 
gently until he saw the brass sight shine against 
the white patch behind the buck’s fore leg. 
The gun tightened against his shoulder; he 
steadied it with all the strength of his powerful 
arms; he pressed the trigger ! 

‘**Ti-a-a-rr!’’ echoed the cap, derisively, and 
the buck, seeming to jump seven ways at once, 
and fifteen feet in each direction, straightened 
out at a tremendous speed down the branch. 
The powder had slipped down in the nipple, 
the cap had popped, and the white-horn buck 
was getting away! 

Yet Scipio held his sight on him, hoping 
| that the charge might still ignite. But all in 
The great buck thundered on down the 
| edge of the drive, and was soon lost to sight 
} among the glimmering pines. Scipio lowered 
|his musket in disgust. Yet there was more 
than disappointment and chagrin on his face ; 
| there were superstition and downright fear. 

He looked furtively about him, and then struck 
off in a fox-trot toward home. Nor did he 
slacken his pace until he was in sight of his 
lonely little cabin that slept in the peaceful 
moonlight. 

If one might read Scipio’s heart, one would 
find that the negro believes that he was trying 
to shoot at a spirit, or that some strange power 
was working against him. Never before and 
never since that night can he remember his 
musket failing him. So he goes no more to 
white-horn buck. And that old 
monarch who bears the glorious antlers should 
be thankful in the thought that the best hunter 


to 


logs, 


| in that country is superstitious. 
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HEADS AND TAILS. 


HE visit of Halley’s comet recalls an inei- 
dent that took place many years ago, 
when another great was visible 
A well-known astronomer 


T 


comet 


evening, after having spent an hour or two in 
an observatory, looking through a telescope at 
the celestial wanderer. 

Directly opposite him in the car sat a man 
with a loud voice, whose misinformation con 
cerning comets would have supplied the material 
for a library, and who appeared to be talking 


for the benefit of all the passengers. The 
astronomer listened patiently for a time. Then 


he said in a low tone to the man sitting next 
to him: 

‘Our friend on the other side of the aisle 
reminds me somewhat of a comet himself.’’ 

‘*How so?’’ 

‘‘He is emptying his head to make a long 
tale.’’ 
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THE GIRL’S CHANCES. 
6. Tact. 


E found that the demand for ‘‘charm’’ 
in women increases a girl’s love of 
beauty, and gives her, through her 
interest in dress, an opportunity to 
acquire good taste. 
a. uable quality is encouraged and often 

actually implanted in a girl by her 
desire to be charming. When we say that a 
woman has charm, we are thinking not only 
of her appearance, but of her manner, her 
way of meeting and of talking with people— 
and of her manners, a word that needs no ex- 
planation! We mean that the expression of her 


face, what she says and what she does, give | 


A still more val- | 


yards of lace edge about one-half inch in width, 
jand one and one-quarter yards of inch-wide 
| ribbon will be needed. 
A collar of embroidered linen, with a velvet 
bow and ends, which may be worn over any 
| soft stock, is shown in Fig. 2. One-half yard 
|of linen, embroidered in outline stitch with 
white or colored dots, and a yard and a quarter 


| 





us pleasure. In short, she has tact. 
Now this power to please depends upon 


knowing what other people like. No matter 
how ready your smile may be, or how prettily 
you stand back for some one else, you have 


not the charm of tact—the only charm that | 


wears well year in and year out—unless you 
have a fair idea of what your companion 
wants at the moment. If he happens to be in 
an ill humor, your smile probably annoys 
him; if he dislikes to be thought elderly, you 
displease him by standing aside to let him go 
first. How were you to know? Only by 
caring so much to give him pleasure that, for- 
getting yourself, you think only of him. 

How often have you heard that the most 
charming people are those who think not of 
themselves, but of others? Do you believe it? 
Probably not. You think that it is a beautiful 
ideal, but not of much practical use. As a 
matter of fact, it is as practical as a receipt for 
bread. But just as the cook-book sometimes 
fails to “work’’ in untrained hands, so the 
rule for giving pleasure, ‘‘Think not of your- 
self, but of the other,’’ will not always bring 
success unless you are trained by constant study 
of other people’s minds to use it right. 

The study is lifelong; no one is too old to 
learn more, no one too young to begin. Begin 
at once, then, and begin at home. 

You wish your sister would not have the 
blues, and you sigh with relief when she comes 
out of them. That is a stupid way for you to 
act year after year. Study her case; find out 
what causes her blues and whether the cause 
can be removed. When John comes into col- 
lision with you, do not set it down as due to his 
‘‘hateful’’ streak. Try to find the remedy; 
whether it is silence or a frank question. 

Continue the study outside the family circle; 
ask yourself why you value the opinion of one 
friend more than that of another; try to state 
for yourself how what interests Mrs. Jones 
differs from what interests Cousin Sarah. 

Still further from you are people in general, 
whom you think of not as individuals, but as 
kinds, or classes of people—the rich, the poor, 
the bad, the good, the.clever, the stupid, the 
‘“‘nice,’’? the ‘‘common.’? Why do you think 
people who do not do as you do ‘‘queer’’? 
What do you mean by queer? May you not, 
perhaps, be the one who is queer? Hearing 
that college girls are very ‘‘young,’’ you rejoice 
that you are not a college girl. Have you ever 
thought in what way they are young, or 
whether at that age that kind of youngness 
may not be a good thing? 

If you will use half your opportunities to 
study other people, you will get an understand- 
ing of them which will render it impossible for 
you to blunder into the mistaken kindnesses 
that make many women, friends to be delivered 
from. 

But may not this fascinating study degenerate 
into mere gossipy inquisitiveness? No, there is 
no danger as long as you continue to be guided 
by the desire to give happiness. That desire, 
if it really is genuine, is like the fairy breast- 
plate that makes its wearer proof against the 
poisoned arrow. But in another way you are 
indeed exposed to danger. Your very desire to 
give happiness may tempt you to say what is 
tactful rather than what is true. 

Taste and tact, then, are the two precious 
qualities which the ‘‘handicap of sex’’ itself 
makes easy to attain. Taste—the sense of 
beauty, the sense of fitness ; tact—forgetfulness 
of self, a keen understanding of others and 
sympathy with them, a power to give help and 
happiness. Courage! To be expected to have 
charm is not such a bad thing, after all. 


* © 


SOME NEW NECKWEAR. 

MONG the many styles of neckwear dis- 
played this year are three which any 
clever girl may easily copy, and which 
the home dressmaker will find both attractive 
and simple. When bought, ready-made, these 
models cost from a dollar and a half to five 
or six dollars ; but the materials may be bought 

for about one-third of those prices. 

Fig. 1 shows a stock of medium height, 
slightly curved at the upper edge, where it is 
finished by a band of lace, while the lower 
edge has a band of ribbon from under the flat 
bow of which hangs the jabot. The stock and 
jabot are of Brussels net, one-half yard being 
required for the purpose. In addition, two 
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of velvet are required. This collar and the 
stock illustrated in Fig. 1 open in the back, and 
| should be finished with small hooks and eyes, 
to make the edges meet exactly, and avoid the 
necessity of pins. ‘The hooks should be set a 
little way in from the edge 
on one side, and the eyes 
allowed to project a trifle 
beyond the edge on the 
other side. 

In Fig. 3 is seen an in- 
expensive new model, be- 
coming to most young 
girls. It requires one-hal 
— of lace, of a rather 
neavy pattern. This is 
fitted to the neck and 
sewed on to plaited muslin 
or footing, which is cut 
away under the lace. About three-quarters of 
| a yard of the muslin or footing is required. The 
| frill is finished with a tiny lace edge, of which 
two and one-half yards will be enough. 
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| WHAT FLOWERS TO COLLECT. 





adapted to the same general conditions 
are apt to live together—with the exception 
| of such as are closely related. Asa rule, closely 
| related plants are not found in the same societies 
|—the rivalry is too great. Water, heat, soil, 
| light and wind determine the character of plant 
societies. Plants liking shade haunt the damp, 
| sunless wood or thicket; others favor the hill- 
| side; others still, the meadow. 


There is no more interesting method for a 
beginner than to start a collection which will 
be representative of some society— flowers, 
for example, or those that grow in some salt 
marsh or on some mountainside. Study the 
plants as well as the flowers. Find out what 
common need drew them together—abundance 
of water, it may be; some quality of soil in 
connection with abundant water; love of sun- 
shine. Keep exact notes not only of conditions 
under which specimens were growing, but the 
season of collecting. Then you can compare 
the representatives of one season with those of 
another—the autumn flowers with the blossoms 
of springtime. 

If one is fortunate enough to live in the 
country, the home boundary may determine the 
limits of the hunting-ground. It endears home 
to know familiarly the flower faces that gather 
about it. Learn to know their haunts. One 
loses half the joy by not being aware of the 
coming of a flower till it is stumbled upon full 
blown. Watch the meadows for the cowslips 
and iris, the pine woods for the moccasin- 
flower and arbutus, banks of streams for the 
jewelweed and arrowhead, rocky pastures for 
columbine, the marshes for rose-mallow. 

Representatives of a flower family, as the 
heath, make an interesting collection. Moun- 
tain-laurel, wild honeysuckle, blueberry, win- 
tergreen, arbutus belong to the large heath 
family, which includes not only plants with 
showy, exquisite blossoms, but a multitude of 
lowly plants as well. The 2. family has 
among its members tulips, white dog’s-tooth 
violets, yellow adder’s-tongue, trilliums, Solo- 
mon’s seal. Apple blossoms belong to the rose 
family, as do the strawberry, blackberry, 
and bright-fruited thorn. A flower family is 
made up of plants related by certain points of 
resemblance in structure or development, and 
is more a than a genus. 

Whether the collection comprises only flowers 
found within home limits, those of a certain 
society, those of a family, or is general in 
character, know the specimens well. Think of 
plants as alive and busy. They are energetic 
| workers. The flowers are the part of the plant 
engaged in the seed-making. Other parts hows 
to do with the collection and preparation of 
food. It is the mission of the flowers to perfect 
the seeds. Study the blossoms in relation to 
their work ; find out how they go about it and 
the means they employ to the end. 

Their brightness and fragrance are directed 
to the one object of seed production. 
plants depend on the wind to transport their 
pollen, but the ogee! look to insects to carry 
it away. So petals unfurl invitingly, and the 
pollen-bearers see and understand, for when 
petals call, nectar is ready—and when nectar 
is ready, there is pollen to be carried away. 

The anthers of the blossom bear the pollen, 
and these are so placed in reference to the 
nectary that the insect in getting the nectar 
becomes smeared with the pollen. Curious are 
the means adopted by many kinds of blossoms 
for warding off visits from unwelcome guests, — 
such as can reach the nectar without coming 
in contact with the pollen,—as well as for 





ways, to hidden nectaries. 


spots inside the labellum 
moceasin-flower. 
in at the front door. 





finds the entrance closed. 


LANTS live in societies. That is, those | 


Some | 





sipping is over and the visitor would leave, he | bags and candle-shade covers. 
He would be a fob may be made of five metal rings of graduated 


| embroidering belts and centerpieces, and for 
| crocheting. 
| them together,—with a weaver’s knot, so that 
luring the proper visitors, often by winding | they will not come apart,—and keeping all the 
y I | knots on the under side of the work, the raftia 
Find the ‘‘honey-guides’’—the pink and gold | may be crocheted like ordinary thread or yarn. 
of the common | 

The bee follows these guides | crocheted table-mats, belts, button and hatpin 
But when the honey- | covers, chatelaine bags, hats, slippers, work- 


prisoner were there not a small back door. | 
rhrough this he squeezes, and in doing so rubs | 
off some of the pollen from the pollen masses, 
so placed that no honey-gatherer can escape 
without carrying off some pollen. 

When the bee enters the next moccasin-flower 
it transfers the pollen which it carries to the 
stigma of the blossom conveniently placed to 
receive it. ‘Thus, bees circulate the pollen, the 
moccasin-flowers are fertilized, and seed-making 
for them becomes a possibility. 

The story is repeated with variations by 
other blossoms. The Andromeda, of the heath 
family, and the barberry fling powdery showers 
over the bees. In cases where petals are too 
insignificant to catch the eye of desired visitors 
—flowering dogwood is an example—showy 
“advertising sheets,’’ having no relation to 
eg surround the true blossoms, and pub- 
ish broadly the location of the honey. 

In mounting specimens, show the shape and 
position of the nectaries in those blossoms in 
which they are conspicuous or assume curious 
forms. Show some of the seeds, when possi- 
ble, with their ingenious equipment for getting | 
about—parachutes and wings for flying, cork- | 
like margins for travel by water. 

Make the collection, whatever its nature, as 
near complete as possible, but avoid wasteful 
picking. Do not pick all the flowers you find; 
when the plant is rare, pick very sparingly— 
leave at least a few specimens to ripen seed. | 
Never tear up a plant by the roots when all 
you desire, perhaps, is a single blossom. Let 
the rule be to pick few flowers. In this way 
one may help in the preservation of the wild 
flowers, many of which—among them the trail- 
ing arbutus—are in danger, if not of extinction, 
at least of being rooted out of many localities. 

The most attractive collection is made with 
the camera. In the photo-herbarium, instead 
of a stiff, dried flower, you have the specimen | 
represented in all the airy grace of its native | 
environment, surrounded by ferns and grasses 
and small flowers, which serve to show the 
wild, sweet way in which it lived and waved. 

The value of the photo-herbarium lies in the 
fact that it shows how the flower grew, what | 
the nature of its haunt was, and of the friends 
it stood among. For actual study, however, a 
collection of carefully preserved specimens, 
showing all the essential parts, is better. 
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RAFFIA PORCH WORK. 


AFFIA particularly commends itself for | 
summer work. It is a cool, attractive | 
material, well suited to use outdoors, 
where the numberless discarded wisps blow 
harmlessly away. | 
It is well to keep the loose raffia in a large, 
— sofa-cushion slip, which may be thrust | 
under the other pillows when not in use. Raftfia 
is not injured by occasional pressure. In fact, | 
it makes such an ideal pillow-filling that it is 
worth while to keep with 
your work an empty 
paper bag, in which to 
store the waste ends for 
that purpose. 
The illustrations show 
a few of the many 
ways in which raftia 
may be utilized in ma- 
king practical and artistic 
porch furnishings. The 
porch table - cover (Fig. 
1) is easy to make, and 
will be found nw use- 
ful. It takes one-half yard of 





; f ‘‘Ferris’’ cloth, 
an improved sort of burlap, in natural color, 


with a = coarse mesh. The borders are 
made by pulling out the horizontal threads and 
weaving in and out, in their place, bright- 
colored strands of raffia. The designs in the 
middle border are done in ordinary canvas 
cross-stitch, but any bold cross-stitch design in 
vivid colors will do. 

Bright strands of the raffia, of the colors 
used in the design, are knotted in with the 
fringe, one strand of each raffia knot being 
strung with one or two glass beads of various 
hues. The beads add to the gaiety and novelty 
of the table-cover, and have a practical value 
in weighting a cloth which might otherwise be 
blown away in a high breeze. Work of this 
kind is also attractive for couch-covers and 
=. It harmonizes well with good Mission 
urniture. 

The hammock pillow (Fig. 2) is most effective 
in natural-colored burlaps, the threads pulled, 

orange and black strands woven in their 

, places. After the 
woven strip has been 
stuffed with waste 
raffia, the ends are 
fastened together 
and a deep, thick 
fringe of the orange 
and black strands is 
hooked in on both 
sides. The resultisa 
practical porch pillow 
which is improved 
rather than injured 
by occasional damp- 
ness. 

The afternoon tea- 
tray (Fig. 3) is 
woven over reeds in 
the usual manner, 
after an original 
design in mahogany and natural-colored raffia, 
of little girls holding hands. The rim serves 
the purpose of holding the teacups in place. 
The tray is light, and when not in use makes 
an ornamental placque. 

There is an imported kind of raffia which is 
very soft and silky, and especially suitable for 
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By splitting the strands, knotting 


Used in this way, raffia can be made into 


A novel watch- 








sizes. Each ring is crocheted with i 
color of raftia, and a fringe of all the wena 
hooked into the smallest ring. The ring, & 
crocheted or sewed together at the back by 
a ry 2 s 4 — oy with 
A belt with side bag to match, erod F 
natural-colored raffia, is effective ‘een - 
with beads of a contrasting color which harm. 
nize with the gown. Hatpins and button, 
molds covered with designs in Crocheted 9, 
braided raffia also give an individual touch f 
a linen gown. w 
The knotting of raffia is easily done 
effective in natural color when put over g 
trasting color in such articles as work-bags ang 
candle-shades. and 
* «¢ 


CHIFFON OVERBLOUSES. 


F a girl has a number of old-fashioned White 

lingerie blouses, and has been regarding the 

as unserviceable, in view of the present styk 
of one-color waist and skirt, she has only ty 
make an attractive little overblouse of chi 
cloth in the desired color in order to obtain, 
smart effect. 


The design is extremely simple and Tequires 
only one yard and a quarter of chiffon Cloth, 
Lay it flat and double it crosswise, ¥ 
fifteen inches in from exh 
edge on this crosswige f 
and mark the places with 
pins. Between the pins 
A pee i 
neck. is opening, bei 
too wide as it stam, = 
be shirred to fit the neg 
of the wearer. Mak 
three small shirrings, jy. 
king up a little heading 
each time. 
The ~~. must be eat 
open and hem 
small hooks ant ae 
on it. The at te 
wide kimono s are 
formed by the sel 
Measure along the double 
selvages on both sides twelve inches. Then at 
in, toward the bottom, in a long, shallow curve, 
and sew the cut edges together under the ams 
ina French seam. When the bottom has been 
hemmed you will have a sort of peasant’s 
blouse in chiffon cloth, ready to be worn over 
any lace or lingerie blouse, with a Dutch collar 
of lace or embroidery. 
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THE PICNIC GIRL. 

be a wholly desirable picnicker, a girl 

must be prompt, but not overpunetual, 

It is as irritating to a company of holiday- 
makers to find one of their number always 
ahead of time at the meeting-place as it is to be 
kept waiting until the train has steamed away, 
or the boat that goes only once an hour is lost. 


The good pienicker will wear either a shirt 
waist and an old short skirt or a simple wash 
dress, so that neither she nor any other member 
of the party need think of her costume with 
anxiety if a summer shower comes up. She 
will also carry either a sweater or an old jacket, 
in case a sudden change in the wind makes a 
extra wrap necessary ; and her hat will be om 
that neither wind nor weather can ruin. 

If the picnic is to be at the seashore, an old 
shawl or steamer-rug on which three or four 
may sit will be welcomed, but for a pienie in 
the woods newspapers answer the purpox, 
and take much less room. 

If the girl is sensible, she will discard lov 
shoes for the day, and wear a pair of old bovis, 
low-heeled and of ample size. Then she ned 
not spend any time emptying out sand if she’s 
by the sea, or picking out briers and bur if 
she is in the woods. 

If she is the ideal picnicker, her luncheot- 
basket will contain not only her own kai, 
fork and spoon, her glass and plate 
napkin, but it will have an extra spoon al 
glass, to be slipped into the hands of some for- 
getful one; the can-opener which nobody et 
remembers to bring; the salt-shaker, without 
which the hard-boiled eggs are so 
and the extra sheets of paraffin - paper, #@ 
which food may be spread to advantage. 

If she carries cake it will be cut in pieces aul 
wrapped in ——— 7 her sandwiches, on 
the other hand, will be wrapped ina 
napkin. When the good picnicker takes a bit 
of sardines the oil is drained from them belur 
she leaves home; when she carries olives te) 
are in a dry, tightly corked bottle. If she at 
ries lemonade or tea or coffee, the serew-top ! 
the glass jar which contains the beverage 
not allow any leakage. / 

If she is in a canoe she will keep as still# 
possible, resisting with a steady mind tle 
allurements of water-lilies and rushes. If 
is in a sailboat, she will be ready to move ov 
with as much celerity and as little clumsil 1" 
as may be; and the second time she W 
more alert and less awkward than the fitst. . 

A number of girls who have many I 
by the sea take an old table-cloth, al 4 
ordinary ferns to lay on it. By piling up ¥ 
beach sand and packing it down smoothly Ler 
the top is level, they construct a table wht 
tempts many passers-by to involuntary praise 
of its prettiness. : 

These girls also follow a wise system = 
tling beforehand what each one shall Wt 
while leaving plenty of margin for lg 
For instance, bread may mean anything - 
nut bread to corn muffins; sandwiches : 
have almost infinite variety; so may @ 
cookies, crackers—all the things, in fact r 
these experienced picnickers have a number 
salads on their list of possibilities. it 

There are wonderful pienic-basiets of val 
and leather, in which every requisite for mi 
dling the feast, as well as for preparing it, by 
be found. But these luxurious bask As a 
no means necessary to the success of a | 
it needs only good ‘nature, good digestion, 
food, and the summer air and sunshine. 
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THE NERVOUS CHILD IN THE 

a HEALTHY HOME. 

a fi N a former article a plea was 

made for the neurotic child 
who is being trained by the 
neurotie adult, and an attempt 
was made to show that the 
combination rarely results in 
success, and that the closer 
the relation and the deeper the 
love, the more disastrous the 
consequences in many instances. 

The nervous child has not always a nervous 
inheritance. His fate is even more tragic when he 
is the one abnormal member of a hearty, healthy, 
careless brood, because he is more likely to be 
misunderstood, and life can only be made toler- 
able for him if his elders recognize the fact that 
what does very well for his brothers and sisters 
will not do at all in his case. 

When the nervous condition cannot be traced 
to inheritance it is often the aftermath of a serious 
illness. Scarlet fever or measles or any one of the 
infectious disorders of childhood will run through 
the family in an ordinary way, and the children 
may all recover well with the exception of one 
member who, even after health seems to be 
restored, will be found changed in disposition and 
character. He is difficult to manage, irritable, 
fanciful as to appetite, sleeps badly, wakes scream- 
ing, and cannot play for five minutes without 
quarreling. In short, a changeling seems to have 
entered the nursery. 

This means that the nervous system has received 
a shock which the systems of the other children 
have escaped. The child is not well, and it may 
be years before the damage is repaired, because 
nervous shocks are terribly lasting in their conse- 
quences, and sick nerves very slow to heal. 

Errors of diet, resulting in autointoxication, are 
sometimes the cause of the trouble. A child who 
is irritable and not physically well will sometimes 
make a marvelous recovery under treatment 
directed to the digestive system. The mischief 
may be done by too much meat, irregular meals, 
or the surreptitious eating of candy and bakery 
rubbish between meals. Some parents are aston- 
ishingly at fault in permitting young children to 
drink tea or coffee. 

When the nervous child is the unhappy excep- 
tion in a healthy family he will do better away 
from home, unless the conditions can be modified 
to suit the case. It will save time to recognize 
from the start that he cannot be nagged into 
health, or punished into health, or mocked into it. 
He must be shielded from the innocent brutalities 
of the nursery and the playground ; his discipline, 
though thorough, must often wisely ignore; every 
physical handicap, such as adenoids or eyestrain, 
must be removed, and long hours of sleep or rest 
be insisted upon; all this not for a week or a 
month, but through long, patient years of watchful 
care. 
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‘WOE - WATERS.” 

EW Englishmen had deeper knowledge of rustic 

lore and superstition than the author of “Lorna 
Doone.” Readers of one of his less-known novels, 
“Alice Lorraine,’ may remember the striking 
description of the sudden outbreak of the ominous 
Woe-burn—the lost water, appearing only at rare 
intervals, in presage of disaster. 

At its first rise but a slender thread of silver, 
unobserved among the fern till the leap of a hare 
across the wet brings it to notice, it swiftly and 
steadily grows before the eyes of the terrified vil- 
lagers to a broad, brown, rushing stream, which 
almost bears the unhappy Alice to her death. 

In the chalk counties, such curious waters 
belong to history as well as fiction; they have 
been known from King Alfred’s day to the present. 
Five such “‘woe-waters” are named by the early 
chroniclers, of which the most famous is the 
Bourne of Croydon, which has preserved its repu- 
tation and habits through the centuries. Its latest | 
flow coincided with the political crisis in England, 
and shortly preceded the death of King Edward. 

These wellings out of clear water come always 
after prolonged rains, ustially in February. What 
has happened is that during the preceding months | 
the chalk has become saturated; then comes | 
“February fill<lyke,” and more rain. The chalk | 
cannot hold it; and as more and yet more water | 
drains from the hills along the strata underground, 
it at length bursts upward, at the points of least | 
resistance. Superstition soon made of it a por- 


tent, and linked its appearance with calamity, as 
in the case of comets, meteoric showers, flaming 





| his equine statues. 








| a bird at pressing suits 


| man next door is right, only this isn’t a tailor’s 
shop—it’s a lawyer’s office.” 


auroras, and other such natural but unusual | 
phenomena. 

**Woe-water the Bourne-flow remains,” says the 
latest writer on the subject, ‘‘and the name has | 
the attraction of mystery, of legend and of events; | 
there is in it the gray loneliness of the ‘wan water’ | 
of old ballads. The winter bournes broke before 
the restoration of Charles II, before the plague of 
1665, and before the coming of William of Orange.” 

John Warkworth in the time of Edward IV 
wrote thus quaintly of this phenomenon: ‘Eng- 
lishmen when they did first inhabit this land, as | 
soon as they did see this water run, they knew 
well it was a token of death, or of pestilence, or 
of great battle. For all that time they saw it run, 
they knew well that woe was coming to England.” 
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A HORSE’S PRACTICAL JOKE. 

HE late J. Q. A. Ward, the sculptor, says a 

writer in the Boston Herald, found great 
diversion in watching the tricks and peculiarities 
of the horses which served as models for some of 
He made friends with them 
all, and he was a good friend to them. When he 
was at work on the Sheridan statue he noticed 
that the big European draft-horse began to fidget 
and shift his feet. After this had gone on for 
some minutes Mr. Ward said to the attendant 
groom, “‘The old fellow is really tired and bored. | 
Take him out for a rest.” 

The —_ horse humorist that I have had expe- | 
rience with, Mr. Ward is quoted as saying, was of | 
thoroughbred blood, and he was a real joker. 
That was Lex, a horse of the blood of the immortal 
Lexington, the great four-mile heat horse and one 
of the most potent sires that the country ever has 
known. : 

Lex was of a splendid type. He stood for me for 
much of my early work. Somehow he discovered 
that a table on which I worked was easily shaken. 
It was a board on trestles so arranged that the 
position of the board might be altered to almost 
| angle. : : 

When Lex saw I was busiest he would slide 
slowly and silently to the side of the table and turn 
his head to have a good look at me as he jostled at | 
the table with his shoulder or hip. It was 7 
at first, but it sometimes hampered me, and 
thought I would try a one inreturn, — ; | 

Lex had a place on the table that he invariably | 
approached, and when he struck it always leane 
on the same corner. Lex was not conscious when | 
I placed my compass, with the pointed ends out, 
barely half an inch extending over the edge of the | 
table, and braced the other end against a weight. 

I had not long to wait before Lex gently came 
uP, and I thought I could see mischief in his eye. 
He took his usual place, and then when I pre- 
tended to be very busy he pushed the table in his 
usual manner, pricked his shoulder on the points, 
and jumped back with a snort. 

He looked os and hard at me, but took his 
place of duty. If he did not think the joke was on 
1im that time, he at least never played the old 
prank again. 


* ¢ 


ALREADY PLANNED. 


HERE were few persons who knew the Locke 

family even in a casual way who had not dis- 
covered that Mrs. Locke was in the habit of nag- 
ging her husband and children. She loved them 
‘dearly, but at times nobody would have surmised 
it 


“What did Mr. Locke say when he found himself 
safe after those hours of danger?” some one asked 
a friend who had been in company with Mr. Locke 
on an ocean steamer which met with an accident 
2. midatlantic. “He never says the ordinary 

1ing.”’ 

“No,” said the friend, with a dry smile, “he 
didn’t that time. I said to him, ‘James, we ought | 
to make something more of our lives from having 
them spared to us in this way,’ for I felt pretty 
solemn, I can tell you. I’ve no doubt James did, 
too, but what he said was, ‘William, a good share 
of the rest of s | life will be spent in explaining to 
Theodora how I happened to choose that steamer 
when there were dozens of others that reached 
home withéut any accident.’ ” 


¢ ¢ 
THEY DID NOT TALK. 


OME persons like one sort of shoe and some 

another, but the kind which was desired by 
Pierre, the French-Canadian mill-hand, has never 
enjoyed a wide popularity. 

“Shoes for Sunday,” Pierre stated to the young 
man who advanced to meet him as he entered the 
salesroom of the big shoe factory. 

He then sat heavily down on one of the red 
plush seats and allowed the salesman to insert his 

eet in a ay of bright yellow shoes. When they 
were fairly on, Pierre stood, moved his feet this 
way and that, took a few steps, and shaking his 
head, sat down again. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the clerk. “Do 
they hurt you? Are they too tight?” 

Pierre shook his head violently. 

“She no tight,” he said, ‘“‘but also she no talk. 
Shoes for Sunday must talk, talk, all the way up 
in church for to soun’ stylish, see?” 


A REAL TOWN. 


_— what sort of a town is yours—I didn’t 
catch the name?” said the polite stranger on 
the train to the man who had been patiently listen- 
ing to a long description of a Wisconsin lumbering 
city. 

“Bates,” said the other, pees, “and she’s a | 
comer! Two months old, a good band, a soap 
factory, and more English sparrows than can sit 
on the telegraph wire! Oh, Bates is the real 
thing!” 

® ¢ 


WITH WRITS, NOT A GOOSE. 





MAN with a bundle thrust his head and then 
his body into an office, says the Central Law | 
Journal. The following dialogue then took place: | 


“I’ve brought these clothes for you to press,” 
said the caller. ‘‘The man next door says you’re 


” 


“Well,” said the occupant of the office, “the 


* 


TRUE LIBERALITY. 
T JE was always thought,” said Uncle Ethan, 
reflectingly, “to be one of the charitablest 
men in the whole town, and I guess he was. 





“He always owned a plug hat, for one thing, and 


| I never knew him to refuse to lend it to anybody.” | 


For Loss of Appetite 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Its use is especially recommended for restoration of 
appetite, strength and vitality. TRY IT. (Adv. 








ELL LILY 


ADVANCE 
INFORMATION 


of our new Offers has been put into con- 
venient form for the use of our subscribers. 


Rewards and extra Gifts for doing work 
Sor us as well as the number and amount 
of Christmas Gifts for the successful com pett- 
tors who send us the largest number of new 
subscriptions before Christmas. To those who 


RESPOND AT ONCE 


we will include with the Advance Informa- 
tion a plan which has already helped thou- 
sands to success. Every subscriber can win 
some of these Rewards. Write to-day and 
get the full particulars. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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is the soap of the century 
because it meets the advan- 
ced Scientific requirements of 
sterilized cleanness. Itis germ- 
icidal and antiseptic; 
it cleans and dis- 
infects at the 
same time. 


LIFEBUOY 
Soap 


For Toilet, Bath 
and Shampoo 
















wins its way wherever used 
by its perfect cleansing prop- 
erties and its protection 
from contagion and in- 
fection. It gives double 
service for a single 
price. 


All 
Druggists 
and Grocers 


Lever Bros. Co. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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In this advertisement we emphasize 
” 


the New Home “High Arm.” It is not 
so much higher than others as to detract 
from the beauty of the machine, but is 
enough higher to give ample room for 
putting through the machine those bulky 
pieces of work that frequently find a 
place in the family sewing. The high 
arm is an advantage, however, for all 
inds of sewing, for it gives more room 
for handling the work, obstructs the 
vision less, and in general is one of those 
features of the New Home that impresses 
you as being just right. 

This is but one little thing that indi- 
cates how thoroughly every feature of 
the New Home has been studied out and 
tried out to the limit of perfection. If you 
have become discouraged trying to do 
good work on some worn-out or inferior 
sewing machine, it will do you good to 
sit down to a New Home. It works so 
perfectly that you are charmed with it 
at once, and your confidence in sewing 
machines is restored. 

Wherever there’s a home there’s need of 
a New Home Machine, and _ sooner or later 
it finds that need and supplies it. Is there 
such a need in your home and is it supplied? 


Full Details of New Home Sent Free. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 


Orange, Mass. 




















and pain of sunburn. 


The most useful household 


remedy. Invaluable for 
sprains, burns, bruises, 
stings, bites, sore throat. 


Soothing ! 
Healing ! 
Refreshing ! 


Send for Free Booklet. 


POND'S, EXTRACT 





COMPANY'S 


VANISHING CREAM 


is an ideal non-oily toilet cream 
of great purity and exquisite 
Jack Rose fragrance. ‘‘Vanishing 
Cream”’ effectively promotes that 
fineness of skin texture so requisite 
toaclear and beautiful complexion. 


Free Sample on r t, or send 4c. 
in stamps for large trial tube. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO. 


Dept. 29, 78 Hudson St., New York. 





For Sunburn 


ONDS 


EXTRACT 


Nothing will give as 
quick relief from the discomfort 
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